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Messbs. yroUBNER & Co., 

67 AND 59, yUDGlTE HILL, LONDON, 

llespectfully solicit ordersf for all cf^sses of Publications connected with the 
Histoiy, Antiquities, Geopaphy, anc^Languages of the East, published abroad. 
Messrs. Teubkeb & Co. iave establislied agencies in all parts of the East, of 
Europe, America, and the Colonies^ and are thus enabled to furnish such 
publications with as little delay as possible. 

Authors desirous of having works printed can be furnished with 
Specimens, and Estimates for Paper, Printing, and Binding, and every 
facility will be afforded them of bringing the same advantageously before 
the public. 
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Demy 8vQ« pp* yiil*- 336 y doth, price lar. 6</. 

THE AZOBES; 

0 *, 

WESTERN ISLANDS. 

A Political^ Commercial and Geographical Account, containing what is Historically 
known of these Islands, and descriptive of their Scenery, Inhabitants, and 
Natural Productions i Including Suggestions to Travellers and Invalids 
who may resort to the Archipelago in Search of Health. 

With Maps akd Illustrations. 

RV 

WALTER FREDERICK WALKER, 

Fdlowof the Royal Geographical Society ; Member of the Society of Arts and of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology $ Corresponding Member of the Geographical Society of Lisbon. 

I ^s work has been produced in the hope that it may prove useful to those contem* 
^ftti&a visit to the Western Archipelago, and especially St. Michael, the “ Insula 
belief of the group, for it is now forty four years since Bullard “ Winter in the 
Azores, and Summer at the Baths of the Fumas^^—the last work in our language 
purely descriptive of these delightful tslands-first appeared, and many changes h^ 
taken gdace in the tniervettsing time, even in that land of slow progress. 

The author has endeavoured to supply such matter only as an intending visitor, 
might seek to learn. 

Indepmdeni of the many objects of interest to the scientific and the curious which 
these islands present, they possess many attractions to certain classes of invalids, from 
Bee hUIdness and salubrity of the climate. Situated, as they are, in med-ocean, they 
enjey tm Un^raiure, such as is vainly sought in the constant and caprices 
themges of our treacherous nortlfgm isle. In the course of the work, the etuthor has 
IndkabsdBieemditimiktf elimate which prevail, and has pointed out smh as render 
(he kdands mfmeourable for the cure of some of the ^iUs which human flesh is h^ 
tap He will consider hBnself well r^id if its perusal shall diffuse a more perfect 
kemdedge idan^ among the travelling community, and at the same time ajjbrd 

mgaide to the restormm of that inestimable blessing-^hmUh. The bookis illustraied 

wdthJfahit nm, and Plates, and contains several spneimeneqflebmd Melody 
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NOW READY. 

SupeMoyal 8vo, pp. x.-4i2» dotlv price 24;. 

OHasON: 

TEE LAND OE THE MORNlNa CALU. 

A SKETCH OF KOREA, 

By PERCIVAL LOWELL, 

Late Foreign Secretary and Counsellor to the Korean Special Mission to the United 
States of America ; Member of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

With numerous M-page and other Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and Two Maps. 

JHE Morning Post.— “Mr. Lowell's book is the first work brought out by anyone 
who has really been in Korea and lived there. ... He had almost unlimited facilities for 
seeing and doing all that he wished, and for visiting places entirely unknown to the foreign 
trav^er. The work is, therefore, one that has from tnis fact alone a unique position. . . • 
The author has his volume enriched with twenty-four charming photographs.’’ 

Scotsman.— “ in his character of Foreign Secretary and Counsellor to the Korean 
Special Mission, the author had exceptional opportunities afforded to him of studying the 
structure of Korean society from the Court life down to the lowest strata, and these Im has 
turned to excellent account.” 


HEW VOLUME OF TRUBHER’S OOLLEOTIOH OF SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS 
OF THE PRIHOlPAL ASIATIC AHD EUROPEAN LANQUAQES. 

Edited by Or. R. ROST, librarian of the India Office libtaty. 

Crown 8 to, pp. Tii,— io6, cloth, price 

A SIMPLlFl'iED GBAMMAB 

oV THE 

JAPANESE' LANGUAGE. 

(Modem Written Style.) 

By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 

Author of “The Classical Poetry of the Japanese,” &c. 

T/ie object of the present hook is to put before the student^ in as simple a manner 
as possible^ Just so much as will enable him to read contemporary literature and cor* 
respondence. All forms that are obsolete or purely classical have been omiUed. 
Theoretical discussions have been dispefised with^ save in a few instances {notably the* 
passive verb), where a knowledge of theory is, for a foreigner t the only road to 
correct practice, 

Ty System of writing that has hitherto been in use in Japan is an extremely 
complicated one, semi-ideographic and semi-syllabic, founded on the ideographic writing 
of the Chinese, But the language may easily be written with Roman characters. 
Indeed thegeneraf introduction of the Roman alphabet is the question of the A 

society entitled the ** Romaji Kaif or Romanisation Society has been formed, and 
includes among its members most of the leaders in science and in poUtks, A purely 
phonetic system of transliteration has been adopted, and has met with acceptemce hoik 
among naHves and foreigners. To this system, as being that whkh is Ukely to ss^ 
sede all others, the spelling of the present work conforms. 

London : TRCBNER & CO., ^ 
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NEW VOLUMES OF “TRObNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES." 

* * , ■ 

NOW READY. 

Fost^vo, pp. 192, doth) pxice # 

ANCIENT PBOVEBBS & MAXIMS FBOM 
BURMESE SOURCES; 

os, THE NITI LITERATURE OF BURMA. 

JAMES^'cRAY, 

Author of Elements of Pali Grammar/' *' Translation of the Dhammapada," && 

Tht Sanscrii^P&li word Niti is equivalent to “ conduct *' in its abstract^ md 
guide ” in its concrete signification, As^pplied to books^ it is a general term far a 
treatise which includes maxims^ pithy sayings^ and didactic stories^ intended as a guide 
to such matters of every-day Ufe as form the character of an individual and influent 
hin^ his relations to his fellow-men. Treatises of this kind have been popular in all 
ages, and have served as a most effective medium of instruction, 

' “ ft sleepy-headed fellow, as well as one who is negligent ; one who lives comfortably, 
as well as one who is sick ; a sluggard, one covetous, and one who delights in action, 
these seven have nothing to do with books,** 

Two Vola., post 8vo, pp. m-318, cjoth, price 2ij. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 

relating to 

I N D 0-0 HINA. 

Reprinted for the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

From Dalrymfle's ** Oriental Repertory/' and the "Asiatic Researches'* and 

"Journal” of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

The importance of placing within the reach of local students (often without 
access to libraries) a knowledge of what has been communicated to the Journals of 
learned Societies in past y^fts upon subjects having reference to the Malay Archi- 
pelago, has induced the Council of the Society (the literature in question being of 
manageable bulk) to reprint a series of papers, collected from various sources re- 
laHng to the Straits Settlements and Eastern Archipelago, 

h 

Post 8vo, pp. 3dl-72, doth, price 5x. 

THE SATAHAS OF BHARTRIHARI. 

Translated from the Sanriorit 
BY 

The Rev. B. HALE WORTHAM, BA, M.R.AS. 

Rector of Eggesford, North Devon. 

SATURDAY Review.—" The followii^ is a curious sample of the Niti Satabi There 
is (me divinity, Kdsava or Siva ; one fnen^ a king or an ascetic ; one dwelling; in a town or 
in the forest ; one wife, handsome or ugly. (It matters not which a man m^ choose) ’ and the 
following beantifttl lament does not stand alone in the meditations of the Vairagya Satalm 
' When ntay we sit at peace on the banks of the heavenly river, whose banks of sand are 
dasriing white in the moonlight? And when shall we, when the nights are perfectly atiU, 
weaned with the satiety of the world, ntter cries of Siva I Siva ! Siva 1 while the mars flow 
from onr eyes.' *' 

Lottot TRtBNER ft a>,« Lndgate RSI 
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THE mERHATlONAL HUHISHATA OIHEMTAUA. 

Edited by EDWARD THOMAS, F.R.8. 

• NOW READY. 

Vol. Ill , Part a. Royal 4to, pp. viu -168, paper, price £x Jr. 

THE GOINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BY 

Sir W. ELLIOT. 

With Map and Plates. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

SHORTLY. 

4 to pp. XV1.-326, cloth, price 2 if. 

OBSERVATIONS of the INTERNATIONAL 
POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 

1882-1883. 

FORT RAE. 

With 32 Lithographic Folding Plates. 


New Volumes of the ENGLISH and FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

SHORTLY. 

Vols. II and III., completing the Work. Post 8vo. 

THE WORLD AS WILL AND IDEA. 

BY 

ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. 

Translated from the German by 

R. B HALDANE, M.A., and JOHN KEMP, M.A. 

Scotsman.—" The translators have done their part very well, for, as they say, their work 
has been one of difficulty, especially as the style of the original is occasionally * involved and 
loose.* At the same time there is a force, a vivacity, a directness, m the phrases and sentences 
of Schopenhauer which are very different from the manner of ordinary German philosophical 
treatises. He knew English and English literature thoroughly , he admired the clearness of 
their manner, and the popular strain even m their philosophy, and these qualities he tried to 
introduce mto his own works and discourse.” 


London: TRUBNER & CO.* Lodgate HUU 
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NOW' READY. 

Demy 8vo, pp. xliy,-900» cloth, price 
THE 

0E7L0N HANDBOOK AND DIBECTOEYj 

AND 

COMPENDIUM OF USEFUL INFORMATION, 

1866 ~ 8 Gi 

To which is Prefixed a Review op the Planting Enterprise and Agriculture of the 
Colony/ with Statistical Information referring to the Planting Enterprise in other Countries^ 

Compiled and Edited by A. M. & 0 . FERGUSON, 

Editors of the “ Ceylon Observer,'* “ Tropical Agriculturist,*’ &c. 

A Statistical Record of the progress and present condition of the Colony in all 
its chief industries, and in the departments of the public service. For the adminis- 
trator, the man of business, the visitor or traveller, it contains a mass of indispensable 
information, compiled with the greatest care, and revised to date of publication* 

The gives ample, carefully analysed details, concerning the Revenue 

and Expenditure, Taxation, Public Debt, and tfie Export and Import Trade of the 
Colony; its Population and Education ; Cooley Jmm^ration and Management, &*c* 
The IJIRECTORV ^ives information respecting the official and contracting staffs en- 
gaged in the chief public undertakings, and contracts with Government, and in the Local 
Institutions, with a list of Visiting Agents” and Valuators and Inpectors of Estates* 
The General Directory includes every inhabitant of any standing in the Colony, 
and many whose names are retained because 6f their close connection with Ceylon 
even though absent from it, 

Demy 8vo, pp. 52, wrapper, price 2 s, 

SOME BIHABl FOLK-SONGS 

Contributed by 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON, B.8c. 

Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Officiating Magistrate of Pntna. 

(From the ** Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland.**) 

These Songs were written down for the Author, in the heart of Bihar by Babu 
Shiv Aandan Lai Ray, Deputy Magistrate, a gentleman bom and bred in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ara (Arrah), who lakes a most lively and intelligent interest in his own 
beautiful native language. They have been printed exactly as they have been taken 
from the moutfis of the reciters. The p'eat preservers of these songs are the women of 
all classes, arid it is therefore impossible for a European to obtain them direct from 
their storekeepers, ^ 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, ppt 88, cloth, price 5r. 

THE DEMON; 

A POEMi 

By MICHAEL LERMONTOFF. 

Translated from the Russian 

By A. CONDIE STEPHEN, C.B., C.M.G. 

Morning Post.— ** The linguist and scholar will be especially delighted with it.'* 
Standard.—** a simple, grand, and affecting poem.** 

Saturday Review.—** 'The author has had the good fortune to be represented by an inter* 
prefer who appears to be well qualified to render his meaning plain.’* 

8t. Petersburg Qolos.— ** All the beauties of the poem are rendered, while the metre 
of the original is retained.** • 

Moscow Gazette.— ** Faithfully and elegantly translated.’* 


Loodom TKUBNER CO., Lndgate HBL 
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NEW EDmOH OF THE IMPERIAL QAZEHEER OF INDIA. 

Published by Command of the Secretary of State for India. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo, half-morocco. 

THE 

IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 

BY 

The Hon. W, W. HUNTER, C.S.I., C.I.E., LLD. 

Member of the Viceroy Legislative Council ; 

Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 

t 

To Subscribers, £2 12s. 6d. the Set of 12 Volumes. 

TAe First Edition of this grand work was exhausted within a few months 
after publication^ and so great has been the subsequent demand for it that second-hand 
copies have been realising nearly double the publication price, 

/« 1883 the Secretary of State for India, in Council^ ordered a Second Edition to 
be prepared, and Dr, Hun ter was instructed to thoroughly revise the contents, and 
base all the statistics upon the then recently taken census of 

The First Edition consisted of Nine thick %vo volumes, halfmorocco, and was 
published at $s. The New Edition will consist of not less than Twelve volumes ; 
and in order that it may be placed within the reach of all those who may be tn- 
terested in India, the Secretary of State has directed that these Twelve volumes; 
similarly bound in half morocco, shall be supplied to Subscribers, at the unpre- 
cedentedly low price of £2 12s. 6 d. the set. 

Several volumes will be ready for deliv&y in a few weeks, but Subscriptions can 
only be accepted for the complete set; and immediately on the final volumes being ready 
for delivery the price will be raised, 

NOTICES OF THE FfRST EDITION. 

The Times — {First Notice,) " The volumes before us form a complete account of the 
country, its geography, topography, ethnology, commerce, and products, arranged in alpha- 
betical order according to the names of places The information given throughout the 

work is of the most varied and interesting kind.” 

The Times -^{Second Notice. ) “ It is one of the grandest works of administrative statistics 
which have ever been issued by any nation.” 

The ATHEN^UM.— •• Dr. Hunter has rendered to the Indian Government and to English 
people generally, the highest service a public servant could achieve.’* 

The Pall mall Gazette — •• Never before has the whole subject of Indian history been 
80 adequately and so intelligibly treated.” 

The Academy.—** a compact body of information, arranged and classified on correct 
principles.” 

The Economist* — "A model of combined lucidity, conciseness, and comprehensivenes.” 


Ldndon $ TROBNER & CO., Ludgate Hill, Sole Agents bq Appointment, 
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TO BE PUBLISHED SHOBTLY BY SUBSCBIPTIOH IN TWO VOLUMES 
OCTAVO, FOE ONE GUINEA, 

A HISTOEY OP INDIA UNDER 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 

BY 

Captain LIONEL J. TROTTER, 

Author of ** Studies in Biography,” " Warren Hastings,” “A History of India,” &c. 


The History opens with the first year of Lord Auckland^ 1836; the eve of the 
first Afghan War, It closes with the last year of Lord Lytton, 1880, and the end of 
the last Afghan War, The priod thus embraced is ^ perhaps ^ the most eventful and 
important in the whole history of our Indian rule. The Afghan and Sikh camfiaignSy 
the conquest of Sindy the annexation of the Punjab and PegUy Dalhousids splendid 
govemmenty with all its great works of peacey the annexation of Oudhy the prolonged 
crisis of the Sepoy Revolty followed by the political collapse of the great East India 
Company y and the government of India by the regular servants of the Crown and the 
British nation; the progress of legislationyof cuiministf^ktive reformSy of public worksy 
of education ; the new social and religious movements among the people; the history of 
recent famines; the change of policy towards Afghanistany with its financial results and 
its tragic incidents--all these and other matters of like interest find their due place in 
Captain TrottePs latest work. 

The Historian's first duty is to tell the truth, as far as he knows it, without 
respect of persons or parties. His next is to tell it so that anyone who takes up his 
book may be tempted to read on. To be dull is to be unreadable. In these days big 
books are as unpopular as long sermons; and the writer of Indian history labours 
under a special disadvantage. The mass of his own countrymen will hardly listen to 
him, charm he never so wisely. And yet the story which Captain Trotter seeks to tell 
as clearly and concisely as the circumstances would allow, is so full of great themes 
and telling incidents that it can hardly fail, if fairly well handled, to interest, attract 
and, in various ways, enlighten readers of many different classes. On these points 
the author can only say that he has done his best to give subscribers good money's 
worth for their outlay, 

The names of Intending Subscribers may be forwarded either to the author, at 8, Kid* 
B&ooK Park Road, Blackheatk, or to— 

Messrs. TR&BNER A CO., Ludgate MUl 
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®fiEci4 «nb other |;athorisch j^lkationo. 

Just Issued* 

PUBUCATIOKS OF HER HAJiSTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE. 

Under the Direction op the Master of the Rolls., 

C&LIBNDAB OF DOCUMENTS, BELATlNa TO IRELAND, preserved in Her 
Majesty's Public Record Office, London. 1302-1307* Edited by the late H. S. Sweet* 
MAN. 6. A., Trinity College, Dublin, and tontinUed by Gustavus Frederick Hand- 
cock, of the Public Record Office. Imperial 8vo, pp. xxi.-424, cloth, price 15^. 
CALENDAR OF LETTERS. DESPATCHES, AND STATE PAPERS, RELATING 
TO THE NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SPAIN, preserved 
in the Archives at Simancas and elsewhere. Vol, V., Part I : Henry VI It, 1534 " 
1535. Edited by Pascual de Gayangos. Imperial 8vo, pp. xiv.-dgo, cloth, price i5j. 

Under the Direction op the Civil Service Commissioners. 

OPEN COMPETITION FOR SITUATIONS AS TELEGRAPH LEARNER IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. Regulations, 
Examination Papers, and Tables of Marks. January, 1886. 8vo, pp. 20, paper, price 6</. 
OPEN COMPETITION FOR CLERKSHIPS. (Class I.) January, 1886. Regulations, 
Examination Papers, and Table of Marks. 8vo, pp. 64* paper, price if. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

CATALOGUE OF THE FOSSIL MAMMALIA IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

(Natural History). Part it., containing The Order Ungulata ; Suborder Artiodactyla. 
By Richard Lydekker, B.A., F.G.S., &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xxii.-324, cloth, price 6f. 

CATALOGUE OF THE PALiEOZOIO PLANTS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOLOGY AND PALiE ONTOLOGY, BRITISH MUSEUM (Natural History). 
By Robert Kidston, F.G.S. Demy 8vo, pp. viii.-288, cloth, price Sf. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE EAm ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY. 

Original Series. No. 83. THE OLDEST ENGLISH TEXTS; Edited, with 
Introduction and a Glossary, by Henry Sweet, M.A, 8 vo, paper, 20f. Subscription, 
One Guinea per Annum, each Series. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. ^ 

SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE SECOND YARKAND MISSION. Based upon 
the Collections and Notes of the late Ferdinand Stolickza, Ph.D, ARANEIDEA. 
By the Rev. 0 . P. Cambridge, M. A., C.M.Z.S. Large 4to, paper, price gs, 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 

PAL.fflONTOLOGIA INDIO A. Series X. Indian Tertiary and Post-Tertiary Vcrtebrata. 
Vol. III., Parts VII. & VIII. Siwalik Crocodilia, Lacertilia and Ophidia, and Tertiary 
Fishes. By R. Lydekker, B.A., F.G.S., &c. Royal 4to, pp. 102, with 10 Plates, 
paper, price 5f. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIN NEAR SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Proceedings, Vol. X., Part 3. Pp. 276, 13 Plates, in Wrapper, price iSf. 

Mononaph of the Australian Sponges. Part V, Double Flowers. By the Rev. W. Woolls, Ph.D., 
ByX.V ON Lbndenpeld, Ph.D. With 10 Plates. &c.^ n, t j- • u 

On a Sponge destructive to Oyster Cnlture in the Occasional Notes on "lants Indigenous is toe 
Clarence River. By K. Von Lendenfelo, Ph.D. immediate neighbourhood of Sydney. By E. Havi- 
Note on the Glacial Period in Australia. By R land, F.L.S. . . , 

• Von Lendknfeld, Ph.D. Notes on the Distribution of some Australian Sharks 

Jottings from the Biological Laboratory of the and Rays. By J. Douglas-Ogilby, 

Sydney University, fly w! A. Haswell, M.A. , B.Sc. Contributions towards a knowledge of the Coleoptera 

On the supposed Glacial Period in Australia. By 01 Australia. By A. Sydnev Olhff. 

Captain W. Hutton, F.G.S., &c. A new Genus of Lampnmidoa. By William 

List of Plants used by the Natives of the Macleay Maclbay, F.L.S, « 

Coast, New Guinea. By N. de Miklouho-Maclay. Addendum to the Australia^ Sponges. By R. von 
Catalogue of the described Coleoptera of Australia. Lenoenfbld, Ph.D. ^ « 

By G^borgb Mastbks. Part 1 , Addendum to , the Austranan Hydromedjism. By 

Descriptions of three new Fishes from Port Jackson. R. Von Lbndbnpbld, Ph.D. 

Hyj. Douglas-Ogilby. Monogr^h of the Australian Sponges. Part VI. 

Remvks On Decay of Certam Species of Eucalyptus. • With Three Plates. By K. Von Lbnd«nfbu>, Ph.D. 
By K. H. Bbnnbtt. Motes and Exhibits. 

London: TRCBNER A CO., Aggnfs by Appointment, 
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.NEW AMERICAN BOOKS, 


Libkaky Edition, crown 8to, cloth, pp. 383, price js. 6 J, 

ABBIDGBD Edition, paper, pp. 312, price ir. 6i. 

THE AMERICAN AliMANAC, 

AND TREASURY OF PACTS, 

Statistical, Financial and Political, 

For the Year 1880. 

Compiled from Official Sources. 

Edited by AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 

This edition has been tkfiroughly revised^ and contains more than its usual variety of official 
and statistical information* This worky now in its tenth year of puhlicationy gives in the most 
' compact form for ready rtferencey all the most important facts concerning American AgriculturCy 
MmufaclureSy Miningy Shipping, Railroadsy TdegrapkSy Banksy Post OfficeSy Public Dindsy 
Pensionsy Patents, Educatipty Currencyy Revenue and ExpenditurCy Taxation, Pricesy Tariffy 
Imports and ExfortSy Public Debts, Investment^, Army and Navy, &*c. The book contains an 
Official Directory of Congress and the Executive and Judicial Officers of the Government , with 
full Tables of the Administrations and Presidential Elections y from the beginning* To these is 
added a view of each State in the Union, wtth a list of State Officers, Finances, 6^^., and a 
succimt view of Foreign nations, with notable events an i obituaries of the year. 

The United States Census of 1880,” so far as officially tabulated, is also embraced* The 
book contains the essence of hundreds of volumes of public documents and other books. Also, the 
full vote of ev^y county in the United States at the Presidential and Congressional elutions* 

The Times,— One of the handiest and most complete volumes of American statistics 
which we have seen. Its chief value lies in the condensed tables of statistics relating to 
American industry and trade, which appear tq be very carefully djrawn up/’ 

Saturday Review. — “A work which does for the United States most of what 
* Whitaker’s,’ and part of what the * British Companion,’ do for this country, deserves a 
word of recommendation,” 

8vo, cloth, pp. 974, price ;^i lOf. 

synoptical flora of north AMERICA. 

«By. ASA GRAY. 

Experience having shown that some years must elapse before this work can be completed, and 
a new impression of the part first published (in 1878^ being called for, the two parts, which 
together comprise all the Gamc^etalous Diocotyledons, are now issued in the form of a single volume. 

Both parts have been corrected, as far as could well be done upon the electrotype plates ; a 
supplement of eleven pages is added to the very recently published Volume!*, Part 2, and its 
full index has been made anew. The tabular enumeration of the Contained genera and stecies 
has been transferred to the end of the Gamopetalce* To Volume II*, Part i, a supplement of 
seventy pages is added, and a few pages have been recast; a tabular enumeration of all the gamo^ 
petalous genera and species is appended, and a complete index of genera, species, synonyms, &c., 
making an extension from 402 to nearly 500 pages. 

To bring this work within the reach of all cultivators of Botany, the price of the 
new issue, in one volume, has been greatly reduced. Copies of the separate parts are still 
phtainabhi price 25J. each* 


London; TROBNER & CO., Lndgate HUL 
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NBW AMBRICAN BOOKS. 

8to, doth, pp, vi.-97> Illustnted, i(U, * 

NOTES ON THE CHEMISTRY OF IRON. 

By MAGNUS TR0IUU8, E.M. 

as. TENTH CENSUS, 

4to, doth, pp. HV.-541, price £1 lOif. 

STATISTICS OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

Prepared under the Direction of 
CLARENCE K I N Q, Special Agent 
By 8. F. EMMONS and G. F. BECKER. 

Crown 8vo, doth, pp, X.-184, Illustrated, price 8s. 6d 

INDICATOR PRACTICE 
AND STEAM-ENGINE ECONOMY. 

With Plain Directions for Attaching the Indicator, taking Diagrams, Computmgthe Horse 

E )wer, Drawing the 1 heoretical Cm ve, Calculating Steam Consumption, Determining Economy, 
ocating Derangement of Valves, Making all desired Deductions , also Tables required m 
making the necessary Computations, and an Outlme of Current Practice in Testing bteam 
Engmes and Boilers. 

By FRANK F. HEMENWAY, 

Associate Editor of ** Amencan Machinist,** Member of Society of Mechanical Engineers, &c» 
Vol II. (Completing the Work), 8vo, cloth, pp. 724, price i&. 
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JOURJfAL 


OF 

THE EOTAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Art. VITI . — On Buddlmm in its Relation to Brahmanism. 
By Professor Sir Monibr Monier- Williams, C.I.E., 
D.C.L., M.R.A.S. 

The recent annexation of Upper Burmah will probably give 
an impulse to the study of Buddhism. At any rate, the fact 
that the sacred books of the Southern Buddhists are being 
made accessible through Professor Oldenberg’s edition of 
the Vinaya-pitaka, — ^through the works of Professor Rhys 
Davids and other scholars, — and more especially through the 
valuable publications of the Pali Text Society, is likely, 

I hope, to cause a considerable accession to the ranks of 
Pali scholars. 

Rightly or wrongly, and in my opinion wrongly. Bud- 
dhism has always excited more attention and interest in this 
country than Brahmanism, and the relationship of the one 
to the other is not yet generally understood. 

I may therefore perhaps be held excused if I venture 
to come before this Society to-day, not with any new theory 
or discovery, either in the science of language or religion, 
but with a contribution towards setting forth more clearly 
the debt that Buddhism owes to Brahmanism, and Brahmanism 
to Buddhism, and the inter-relationship between two systems 
which together influence the creed, conduct and social condi- 
tion of more than one- third of the population of the world. 

I need scarcely say that I am here using the term Bud- ' 
dhism in a restricted sense. I am applying it to that moral 
and philosophical system first taught in India about 2350 
years ago, of which the Sacred Books of the Southern 
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Buddhists are the best exponent, not to those highly 
developed forms of so-called Buddhism which prevail as 
popular religions in other parts of Asia in the present day. 

And at the outset I may remark that philosophical Budd- 
hism bears much the same relation to its various later out- 
growths that pure Brahmanism bears to Hinduism. 

In speaking on former occasions before this Society, 
I have striven to point out what I conceive to be the 
difierence between pure Brahmanism and Hinduism. 

Pure philosophical Brahmanism may fairly be identified 
with the Vedanta system, which again is closely connected 
with the Sahkhya. 

It is a creed built up on the doctrine of an impersonal, 
universally present, unconscious spirit called Brahman — a 
kind of spiritual element or vital principle pervading all 
space, and underlying equally every material object, whether 
organic, or inorganic, whether stones, animals, men or gods. 

It postulates the eternal existence of that impersonal 
elementary spirit as its starting-point — denies the real 
existence, not only of all material objects, but of the 
separate human soul, as distinct from the universal soul ; 
and ends where it began in a pure impersonal entity, which 
it is difficult to distinguish in its unconscious state from pure 
nonentity. If this be Pantheism, as commonly alleged, it 
is a kind of spiritual Pantheism very different from the 
ordinary Pantheism of European philosophy. 

Hinduism, on the other hand, is a system built up on 
the doctrine of devotion to the personal gods &iva and 
Vishnu. It postulates the eternal existence of those personal 
gods as its starting-point, and ends in simple polytheism 
and idolatry. 

If we compare in the same way philosophical with popular 
Buddhism, the difference seems to lie in this : — 

Philosophical Buddhism — or at least the truest form of it 
— is a system built up on the doctrine of the utter unreality 
and undcsirableness of life in any form or state, and the 
non-existence of any spiritual essence, as distinct from 
material organisms. It postulates the eternal existence of 
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Nothing ^ as its starting-point^ and ends in simple Nihilism. 
Impermanence is written on the whole visible universe, 
including man. Even the most perfect human being must 
lapse into non-existence. 

Popular Buddhism, on the other hand, is a system built 
up on the worship of certain perfected human beings con- 
verted into personal gods. It affirms the eternal permanence 
of such beings in some state or other, just as Vaishnavas 
affirm^e eternal existence of Vishnu. It gives them divine 
attrilutes, and ends like Hinduism in polytheism and idolatry. 

With this popular doctrine we have at present nothing 
to do. Our only concern is with that form of philosophical 
Buddhism which is set forth in the sacred books of the 
Southern Canon, and was once current in India. 

And at first it might seem that for a Brahman, who is a 
Brahma-vadl, that is to say, who asserts that Brahman — the 
one Spirit — really exists and nothing else, and for a Bud- 
dhist, who is a &rinya-vadi — that is, who affirms that a blank 
or void must be substituted for Brahman — there can be no 
common meeting-ground. 

But a careful examination of the two systems proves that 
they were not only closely related in their origin, but that 
the separation and antagonism which afterwards took place 
between them were never so great as to exclude the prospect 
of their ultimately drawing towards each other again by 
mutual sympathy and attraction, and even actually blending; 
the result of this final union being, in my opinion, the pro- 
duction of the later forms of Vaishnavism and Saivism. 
Indeed, the worshippers of the god Vishnu, in their ideas 
of liberty, fraternity and equality, in their abstinence from 
injury, and benevolence towards all creatures^ in their hero- 
worship, deification of humanity and fondness for images, 
have always seemed to me to be more than half Buddhists. 

Perhaps, then, the very first point made clear by the 
study of the original documents is that the Buddha never 
seriously thought of founding a religious system in direct 

^ Except it be Karma * act,’ but Buddhism does not Undertake to explain how 
the first act originated. 
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opposition to Brahmanism. He himself was a Hindu of the 
Hindus, and he remained a Hindu to the end. 

And it is remarkable that just as the Founder of 
Christianity, being Himself a Jew, never required his 
followers to give up their Jewish creed or usages, so the 
founder of Buddhism, being himself a Hindu, never required 
his adherents to make any formal renunciation of their 
ancestral religion, as if they had been converted to an 
entirely new faith. 

Nor had the Buddha any idea of ostentatiously courting 
popularity as a champion of universal social equality and 
denouncer of all distinctions of rank ^ — a kind of Tribune of 
the people, whose mission was to protect them from the 
tyranny of caste. 

What he rather aimed at was to form a caste of his own, 
that is to say, an order of monks which had in its constitu- 
tion much of the character of a caste, though not a priestly 
one — a vast association of persons who were all to be equals 
in rank— a brotherhood in which all were equally under the 
triple vow of celibacy, poverty and mendicancy — a society 
in which all were equally dominated by one idea — an idea 
very prevalent before Gautama^s time — that life was not 
worth living under any circumstances, whether on earth 
or in heaven, whether in present or future bodies. 

The founding of such a monastic Order was, without 
doubt, the Buddha’s principal aim; and when founded, it 
contained within itself potentialities for expansion of which 
its founder probably never dreamed. 

Its growtjh soon surpassed all anticipations, and its ramifi- 
cations rapidly extended in all directions, spreading in the 
end to distant countries, where, like the Indian Fig-tree, 
they sent down roots to form vigorous plants even after the 
decay of the parent stem. 

In point of fact, an organized monastic system, which opened 
its arms to all comers of whatever rank, and enforced on its 
members the duty of extending its boundaries by itinerancy, 

' This, I admit, is not consistent with what I said in Indian Wisdom (p. 66), 
hut when 1 wrote that work the Tripitaka was not so well known as it is now. 
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and by the constant rolling onward of the wheel of the Bud- 
dhist law, constituted from the earliest times the chief 
strength, the very backbone, of Buddhism, without which it 
could never have been propagated, nor even have held its 
own in the place of its origin for so many centuries. 

But in this, his main design, Qautama was really no 
innovator ; no introducer of new ideas foreign either to the 
spirit or practice of Brahmanism. 

Monasticism had always been an adjunct, or accompani- 
ment of the Brahmanical system. Thus, we find it laid 
down in Manu’s Law-book (vwl) that every twice-born 
man was bound to be first a student living with a preceptor, 
next a married householder, and then, at a certain period of 
a long life, he was to abandon wife, family, and caste, and 
become in due course a hermit or anchorite, living in the 
woods, or a mendicant wandering from door to door. 

In fact, it was through these very stages and states of life 
that Gautama Buddha himself must in all probability have 

And be it observed that ordinary Hindu monks were not 
necessarily Brahmans. There were in India many monastic 
communities which included in them men of various castes 
and sects, and there were also numerous solitary monks and 
devotees. These took vows of different kinds, whether of 
self-torture, of silence, of fasting, of poverty, of nakedness, 
of mendicancy, of celibacy, of abandoning caste, rank, wife, 
and family. 

Hence they called themselves by various names, such as 
SannyasI, ^one who has abandoned the world' ; Vairagi, 'one 
who is free fr&m all worldly desires ' ; Yogi, ‘ one who seeks 
union with the Deity by abstract meditation'; Yati, ‘one 
who restrains his passions'; Jitendriya, 'one who has con- 
quered his organs of sense'; &ramana, 'one who fatigues 
Hmself by austerities' ; Bhikshu, 'one who lives by begging.' 

The peculiarity of Gautama’s monachism was that he 
made it a necessary qualification for all who wished to enter 
the path leading to final beatitude, and that he set his face 
against all solitary asceticism. His aim was to form a vast 
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welUorganized fraternity of celibate monks, co-extensive 
with humanity itself ; and although these were to be collected 
in local centres, they were nevertheless bound to move about 
from one place to another both to obtain their daily food and 
for the propagation of the Buddha’s doctrine. It should 
always, indeed, be borne in mind that celibacy, poverty, 
and mendicancy were three essentials of true Buddhism, 
and not a mere accidental accompaniment of it. 

It is to be noted, however, that Gautama did not think it 
necessary to distinguish the members of his Order by any 
new title, but preferred making use of some of the current 
Brahmanical names. 

His usual mode of designating them was by the term 
Bhikshu (Pali Bhikkhu) * beggars,’ to indicate their poverty ; 
though they were also called l^ravaka 'hearers,’ to denote 
their attitude of attention as hearers of the Law ; and Sramana 
(Pali Samana, Sanskrit root Sram), to indicate the labour 
and fatigue they had to undergo after their admission to the 
Order. 

For although Buddhism has the credit of being the easiest 
and least burdensome religious system in the world, and its 
monks among the idlest of men — as having properly no rites 
and ceremonies to perform, and nothing to do in the way of 
working for a livelihood— yet in real truth the carrying out 
the objects contemplated by the Founder was no sinecure if 
earnestly undertaken. 

It was not possible for men to be really idle who felt that 
their only mode of avoiding starvation was by begging their 
daily bread from place to place, and that as members of the 
Order they were bound to be constantly engaged in turning 
the wheel of the law, in bringing all their bodily desires into 
subjection, and in practising profound meditation for the 
attainment of true knowledge. 

This last duty — the duty of meditation — the Buddha him- 
self — as is well known — ^had set the example of performing 
for many years as a means of attaining true enlightenment. 
And it may be here pointed out that in doing so, he had 
merely conformed to the practice of Yoga, which, though 
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not formulated into a regular system of philosophy, was at 
that time common enough among the Brahmans. 

There can be little doubt that Dharana, Dhyana, and 
Samadhi, three forms of abstract contemplation and mental 
concentration, were frequently resorted to by Brahmans in 
Gautama’s time with much the same object he had in view — 
perfect spiritual insight and true enlightenment of mind. 
Indeed this may be proved by a reference to Manu vi. 72. 

The very Gayatri or ancient Vedic prayer — still used by 
millions of our Indian fellow-subjects at their daily devotions 
— was originally an act of meditation performed with the 
very same object; — ‘‘Let us meditate on the excellent glory 
of the divine vivifying Sun, may he enlighten our under- 
standings” (Rig-veda iii. 62. 10). 

Even the choice of the Asvattha or sacred Pipal tree as the 
place under which the first stirrings of the divine afilatus — 
symbolized by the mysterious rustling of its tremulous leaves 
— were likely to make themselves felt, was quite in harmony 
with Brahmanical ideas ; for we know that in the Katha 
TJpanishad (vi. 1) ^ the root of this tree is identified with the 
Supreme Being Brahman, and that a passage in the Mundaka 
TJpanishad (iii. 1, 1), and a Mantra of the Rig-veda (I. 164, 
20), point to the same conception. It is true that Gautama sub- 
sequently repudiated all idea of any divine inspiration coming 
from any external source, yet it is highly probable that when 
he first seated himself under the sacred Fig-tree, which is 
even now regarded us a form of Brahma — he expected to be 
visited by some kind of supernatural communications. 

Enough, then, has been said to show that, according to 
Gautama’s original plan, every true Buddhist was bound to 
be a celibate monk. Let us not forget, however, that in 
practice Buddhism recognized laymen and 'married house- 
holders quite as much as Brahmanism did. 

Of course the Buddha knew very well that it was not 
possible to enforce celibacy on all his followers, however 

^ I do not mean by ibis to affirm as a certainty t^t the Ka^ha Upanisbad, 
though ancient, ivas pre-Buddhistic. Its exact date is immaterial ; it must be 
taken in conjunction with the Mantra in the Rig-Veda and other passages, as 
proving the great antiiiuity of the idea of this tree s sacredness. 
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desirable such an eventuality might have been. He was well 
aware that if every man and woman had been led through 
his example and teaching to remain unmarried, and go about 
from one place to another, either as a mendicant or preacher, 
there would have been no work done, no food produced, no 
children born, and in time no humanity — nay no Buddhism 
— left. 

He had to take the Indian world as he found it, and the 
generality of people were in Gautama’s day very much what 
they are in India now-a-days — bent on early marriage and 
resolute in devoting themselves to the task of earning a live- 
lihood by honest work — aye and down right hard work too. 

Without doubt celibacy in instances of extraordinary 
sanctity has always commanded respect in India ; but in no 
country of the world has married life been so universally 
honoured, and the duty of toiling daily for self-support so uni- 
versally admitted. It is not very likely, then, that the follow- 
ing sentiment from the Sutta-Nipata could have met with very 
general approval among the Buddha’s hearers : 

A wise man should avoid married life as if it were a 
burning pit of live coals” (Dhammika-Sutta 21, Kumara 
SvamI). 

And indeed it seems to me that the very circumstance 
that the foundations of Buddhism were not laid, as those of 
Brahmanism were — and as those of Christianity notably are 
— on the sacred rock of family-life, and that Gautama made 
abstinence from marriage essential to actual enrolment in 
his society, and to perseverance on the way of salvation, is 
sufficient of itself to account for the fact that Buddhism 
never gained any real stability or permanence in India. 

At any rate it is clear that the Buddha, foreseeing the 
impossibility of converting the mass of the people to his 
anti-matrimonial views, very soon gathered round him an 
exterior circle of married laymen. These lay brethren were 
bound to Buddhism by very slender ties.* They were re- 
quired to conform to the simplest possible code of morality. 

Probably the only test a layman had to undergo was his 
willingness to appear before an ammbly of monks and repeat 
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the formula, I take refuge with the Buddha, his Law and 
bis Order/’ And indeed it seems to me probable that it was 
for this reason that lay adherents were not called disciples, 
but simply Upasakas, that is, ‘ Servers,’ or * Honourers,’ and 
in the case of women Upasikas. 

At all events they had to perform serving, and this chiefly 
consisted in the offering of food and gifts to the monks. If 
any lay brother failed in this act of reverence, the only 
punishment inflicted on him was that he was deprived of 
this privilege of presenting gifts, and so acquiring a store 
of merit necessary to his advancfipient in future states of 
being. In brief, lay brethren were not true Buddhists 
except so far as by supporting and serving the monks,^ they 
qualified themselves for enrolment within the pale of the 
Monastic Order at some future time or in subsequent forms 
of corporeal existence. Nor were they, as I have already 
hinted, bound to be believers in the Buddha’s doctrine, 
except as one part of their general creed. 

What I mean is, that when a man presented himself 
before a body of monks and claimed to be admitted as a 
lay brother on the ground of his readiness to do homage to 
the Buddha, his Law and his Order, he was not thereby 
precluded from retaining a half or even whole belief in the 
old-established creeds and customs of his family. In short, 
he was not required to break with HindHism, and as a 
matter of fact never did so, any more than the lay Buddhists 
of China broke with'^Oonfucianism and Tauism.^ 

This was only in keeping with Asoka’s declaration in his 
twelfth edict : “The beloved of the gods honours all forms of 
religious faith— 4;here ought to be reverence for one’s own 
faith and no reviling of that of others.” ® 

Doubtless, such toleration of the doctrineiS and ideas of 

1 Comparing Western with Eastern Monachism, I may remark that the chief 
duty of the lay brethren attached to the monastery at Fountain's Abbey in York- 
shire was to wait upon the monks, procure food and cook it for them ; and we 
learn from an interesting article on the Charterhouse in the TimeB of December 
24th, 1885, that the same duty devolved on the Carthusian lay brothers. 

^ In China at the present day the Emperor practUes simultaneously Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism and Tauism. 

* See Wilson’s and Bumouf’s translations. 
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other systems had its advantages^ especially in the early 
stages of the Buddhistic movement. It certainly had a 
prophylactic effect in warding off violent opposition^ and 
helped to secure the permanence of Buddhism for many 
centuries in India. On the other hand, it had its per 
contra disadvantages, and the absence of any sharp lines 
of separation between Buddhism and co-existing creeds and 
superstitions makes it easy to understand how in the end it 
happened that on the destruction of Buddhist monasteries in 
India by hostile religionists, Buddhism seemed to melt 
away or become merged in Hinduism, while all its temples, 
symbols, idols, and sacred places became subservient to 
Vaishnavism and Saivism. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, Brahmanism and Buddhism co- 
existed for about a thousand years after Asoka’s Council (about 
245 B.C.). If conflicts took place, they were not general, but 
confined to particular localities, and I think it may be safely 
affirmed that if Buddhism was ever anywhere persecuted, it 
never anywhere persecuted in return. I myself was much 
struck in one of my visits to India by the evidence Ellora 
(in the Nizam’s territory) affords of friendly tolerance between 
Brahmans, Buddhists, and Jains. Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
and Jain caves may be there seen side by side, and their 
inmates no doubt lived on terms of just as much harmony as 
the members of the Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Wesleyan 
communions do in Europe at the present day. It was only 
in the South of India that any violent crusade against 
Buddhism — like that instituted by Kumarila and Sankara 
in the seventh and eighth centuries of our era — seems to 
have been carried on. In other parts of India, Brahmanism 
crept up somewhat insidiously to its rival, and drew the heat 
out of its body by close contact. In brief, I hold that if 
it be true to say that Brahmanism was the birth-place of 
Buddhism, it is quite as true to assert that in India at least 
Brahmanism became its grave, and that the passing away 
of the Buddhistic system was, on the whole, peaceful and 
unattended with any violent pangs.^ 

^ No doubt there are places in the South of India where there is eridenoe 
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with regard to the Order of Nuns (Bhikshu^i, in Pali 
BhikkhunI), it is generally believed that at the outset of his 
career Q-autama refrained from imparting, or allowing others 
to impart his ideas* to women, simply because he feared the 
danger of encouraging communication with the female sex. 
Tradition asserts that women were indebted to the inter- 
cession of Gautama’s favourite cousin Ananda for permission 
to form a Sisterhood of their own. 

Certain it is, that no long period elapsed before the Buddha 
conceded to women the privilege of entering on the same 
path of deliverance as that opened io men. 

It is well known that at the time when Gautama lived, 
women were not kept in actual seclusion. Yet we learn 
from Manu’s law-book that they enjoyed little independence 
of action, and were regarded as inferior beings, incapable of 
the same form of religion as men. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that Gautama, while 
admitting the justice of the plea for women’s rights under 
a system of universal brotherhood and equality, and while 
actually instituting a sisterhood of nuns, should have placed 
them under the direction of monks, and made them subject to 
the male Order in all matters of discipline. 

Whatever may be said about the theory of social equality 
between men and women in Buddhist countries, there can be 
little doubt that in India Buddhism effected little alteration 
in Brahmanical ideas about women. 

It is at any rate clear that men were regarded as possess- 
ing an advantage over women in respect of the more rapid 
attainment of Nirvana, and that every nun cherished as an 
object of legitimate ambition the hope of being bom as a 
man in some future birth. 

of some violent persecution. I instance amon? the places I visited the 
Temples of Tanjore and Madura. When I concluded the reading of this paper 
at the meeting of the Society on February 15, 1886, our President, Colonel Yule, 
very justly remarked that the members of two religious communions who hold 
very similar doctrines often on that account hate and oppose each other all the 
more ; but my point is that the intense tolerance and eclecticism that characterized 
both Brdhmanism and Buddhism must have prevented mutual persecution, except 
under special circumstances. Brahmanism was much more likely to have adoptra 
Buddhism as part of its system than to have persecuted and expelled it. In point 
of fact, the Brahmans, as is well known, turned the Buddha into one of Vishpu's 
incamations, very much as they are ready to turn the Founder of Ohristiauity also. 
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Such then was the monachism which lay at the root of true 
Suddhism. It was in no one particular openly antagonistic to 
Hindu caste. It was supported, as we have seen, by a large body 
of lay associates, and those lay brethren who refrained from 
enrolling themselves as members of the Order retained their 
caste-distinctions without any denunciations from Gautama. 
Nor did Gautama ever rail at the Brahmans, or dispute their 
right to be regarded as men of higher social rank. On the 
contrary, he treated them with respect, and taught others 
to do 80,^ just as he admitted the superiority of the gods over 
men, and allowed men to worship them ; merely denying 
that either gods or Brahmans could alter a man’s condition 
in a future life. 

What he really opposed was priestcraft and priestly 
domination, not caste ; for, be it observed, Buddhism recog- 
nizes no priests, and has properly no priests of its own, 
unless monks can be so called. 

Other reformers and leaders of Hindii sects had done 
much the same before him, so that even in this respect it 
cannot be said that Gautama struck out any wholly original 
line. 

But it was not merely in the establishment and organiza- 
tion of a universal monastic Order, by means of which he 
might propagate what ho believed to be true knowledge, that 
the Buddha took care to avoid any direct or ofiensive 
opposition to the spirit of Brahmanism: he was equally 
careful in regard to the form in which the knowledge so 
propagated was presented. It seems indeed as if the great 
Teacher to whom the majority of Asiatic races have for 
centuries looked as a kind of god-like example, if not as an 
actual god, was naturally so tolerant of the opinions of 
others, and so humble-minded in regard to his own, that he 
could not bring himself to pose in the attitude of an original 
thinker. 

1 He eyen asserted that birth in a Brahman family would be a reward for merit. 
According to Bnruouf ** very little difference appears between the Buddhists and 
Brahmans in the ear/y Buddhist writings, ana Buddha is often described as 
followed by a crowd of Brahmans as well a^ of Bhikkhus.'’ See Journal E. A.S. 
0 . 8 . Yol. ^I. p. 2i2, 
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Almost all the doctrines of Buddhism will be found on 
examination to be more or less amplifications or modifica- 
tions of previously current Brahmanical ideas, which again 
were afterwards modified by an interchange with Buddhistic 
ideas. At any rate, it may be doubted whether Gautama 
himself during his whole life-time ever expressed opinions 
calculated to cause any serious offence to the most orthodox 
Brahmans. He could not of course wholly dispense with 
dogmatic teaching of his own ; but all his dogmas were more 
or less the result of a compromise with old-established 
doctrines. 

And it is certain that the Buddha’s method of clothing 
old truths in a new dress, or, to adopt another metaphor, 
of mixing new wine with old, had in it a fascination very 
attractive to most men. For Brahmanism was in truth 
equally tolerant of other creeds, and equally eclectic. Even 
if a man were one of its most orthodox adherents, he was 
allowed to choose one of three ways or methods of securing 
his own salvation. ^ 

The first was the way of sacrifices, ceremonies and rites, 
as enjoined in the Mantra and Brahmana portion of the 
Veda. 

The second was the way of devotion to one or other of 
certain commonly worshipped personal deities, leading in 
later times to Saivism and Vaishnavism (as ultimately un- 
folded in the Puranas). 

The third was the way of knowledge as set forth in the 
XJpanishads.^ 

Any one of these three ways, or all three together, might 
be chosen without fear of being charged with heresy, so long 
as the authority of the Veda was not impugned ; but the 
third, or way of knowledge, which was incomparably the 
highest way, was not open to all. 

It was the way reserved for the more intellectual and 

^ The three Tirays are usually expressed in Sanskrit by Earman, Bhakti, and 
Jhana respectively; but the doctrine of Bhakti was not ^ly developed till after 
the time of Buddha, though the Upanishads prove that the practice of devotion 
(as expressed by Upasana] must have existed. 
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philosophically-minded Brahmans. The generality of men 
had. to content themselyes with the first and second ways. 
All that the Buddha then did was, in the first place, to 
institute an Order to which all classes were admissible ; and 
in the second place to throw open the third or highest way — 
the way of true knowledge — to all who wished to enter upon 
it, of whatever rank or caste or mental calibre they might 
be. No human being, he declared, not even the lowest, was 
to be shut out from free access to the path of true enlighten- 
ment. 

And here, of course, it will occur to most persons to inquire 
what was the nature of that knowledge which the Buddha 
thus made accessible to all ? 

Was it some deep spiritual truth P Some abstruse doctrine 
of philosophy, or physical, or metaphysical science P Was 
the Buddha’s open way very different from the old, well- 
fenced-off and carefully-guarded Brahmanical way P Was 
his knowledge opposed to Brahmanical knowledge P 

Unhappily we are here met by a difficulty. The Buddha 
promulgated a creed, but he never, like Muhammad, wrote 
a book or even a single line. He was, in some respects, the 
Socrates of India, and we are obliged to trust to his followers 
for a record of his sayings and doings. Still we have no 
reason to doubt the genuineness of what has been handed down 
in regard to the main doctrii^es he taught, and we are at once 
struck with the fact that Gautama called his own knowledge 
Bod hi and not Veda. Most probably he did so because he 
wished to imply that his own knowledge, as attainable by 
all through their own efforts and intuitions, was to be dis- 
tinguished from Veda or knowledge obtainable through the 
Brahmans alone, and by them through supernatural revela- 
tion only. 

But it should be noted — as pointed out long ago by 
Professor A. Weber of Berlin, and recently by Professor 
Oldenberg — that even in the choice of a name derived from 
the Sanskrit root Bt^lh ^to know,’ the delf-enlighten^ 
Buddha was only following the authors of the Brah- 
ma^as. For example, the Sata-patha- brahma^ called a 
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man prati-buddha ^ who had attained to perfect knowledge 
of the Atman. It may be pointed out, too, that in Manu 
(iv. 204) the wise man is called Budha. 

Moreover, the doctrines which grew out of his self- 
acquired knowledge Gautama still called Dharma * law,* 
using the very same term employed by the Brahmans— 
a term expressive of law in its most comprehensive sense, 
as comprising under it the physical laws of the Universe, 
as well as moral, political and social duties. And, further, 
the very first truth taught in the Buddha's Dharma was 
after all no new truth. It was In perfect harmony with 
Brahmanical ideas. His way of knowledge, though — ^like that 
of the Brahmans — it ultimately developed into many paths, had 
only one point of departure. It started from the old truth, 
taught long before, that all life — not merely some life — ^was 
pain and misery, and it indicated two cures for that misery. 

The first cure was the atippression of desire, especially the 
desire for continuity of existence. The second cure was 
the removal of ignorance. When, however^ we come to put 
the question— ignorance of what ? we find ourselves brought 
round by the well-known twelve-linked chain of causality 
to the old truth, and the answer we receive is : — ignorance 
that all life is pain and misery and all craving for continuity 
of individual existence a mistake. 

It would be easy to prove that this kind of pessimism — 
the pessimism of Schopenhauer, von Hartmann and other 
modem European pWlosophers — was taught by the Brahmans 
in Buddha’s time and has continued to be a thoroughly Brah- 
manical idea even to the present day. Witness the following 
sentiment from the Maitrayani or Maitri Upanishad 
this weak body, ever liable 
To wrath, ambition, avarice, illusion, 

To fear, grief, envy, hatred, separation 
From those we hold most dear, association 
With those we hate ; continually exposed 
To hunger, thirst, disease, decrepitude. 

Emaciation, growth, decline and death, 

What relish can there be for true enjoyment ? ” 

^ S'ata-patlLa-bra]una 9 a xiv. 7, 2, 17. 
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Also the following, from Mann (vi. 77) : — 

''This body like a house composed of the (five) elements, with 
bones for its rafters, tendons for its connecting links, flesh and 
blood for its mortar, skin for its covering ; this house filled with 
impurities, infested by sonw and old ago, the seat of disease, 
full of pain and passion, and not lasting — a man ought certainly to 
abandon.” 

Later writers chime in, thus (Vairagya-sataka of Bhartri- 
hari, iii. 32) : — 

'‘Enjoyments are alloyed by fear of sickness, 

High rank may have a fall, abundant wealth 
Is subject to exactions, dignity 
Encounters risk of insult, strength is ever 
In danger of enfecblement by foes, 

A handsome form is jeoparded by women, 

Scripture is open to assaults of critics, 

Merit incurs the spite of wicked men. 

The body lives in constant dread of death, 

One course alone is proof against alarm, 

Renounce the world, and safety may be won/^ 

And again (iii. 60) : — 

“ One hundred years ^ is the appointed span 
Of human life, one half of this goes by 
In sleep and night ; one half the other half 
In childhood and old age ; the rest is passed 
In sickness, separation, pain and service — 

How can a human being find delight 
In such a life, vain as a watery bubble ?” 

Then we know that the removal of the pain caused by 
desire, ignorance, and bodily existence, was the chief aim of 
the Brahmanical systems of philosophy, quite as much as 
of the Buddhistic. 

The very first aphorism of the Sankhya system defines the 
chief aim of man to be complete deliverance from the 
misery and pain incident to corporeal existence. The Nyaya, 

1 Centenarians (S'ata^'us, S'ata-Torsba) seem to have been rather common in 
India in ancient times, if vre may judge by the aUusions to them in Manu and 
other works. See Manu, iii. 186 ; ii. 135, 137. 
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too, in its second aphorism, declares that beatitude consists 
in complete deliverance from the pain resulting from birth, 
actions and false knowledge ; while the Vedanta considers 
that ignorance alone fetters the soul of man to the body, and 
is therefore, of course, the cause of all pain and suffering. 
Then, again, as to the Buddha’s so-called agnostic and 
atheistic ideas, it is said that he wholly repudiated the exis- 
tence of a Supreme Being. And it is true that his highest 
being was the perfectly enlightened man, free from all 
ignotance, desire and suffering. 

Yet, as already pointed out, he -had great sympathy with 
Yoga ideas, and the Yoga philosophy not only asserted the 
existence of God, but defined His nature thus (ii. 24) ; — 

*'God is a particular Spirit {punisha, which also means 
man), unaffected by pain, acts, the result of acts, and desires.” 

Surely this might equally serve as a definition for the 
Buddha’s perfect man, and it is difficult to suppose that one 
was not suggested by the other.^ It seems, also, difficult 
to reconcile the Buddha’s predilection for Yoga with his 
disbelief in the existence of Spirit as distinct from bodily 
organism. But a little consideration will perhaps indicate 
how he was brought round to this disbelief. 

Probably before his so-called enlightenment and attain- 
ment of true knowledge, he was as firm a believer in the real 
existence of one Supreme Spirit as the most orthodox Brahman. 
He had become imbued with Brahmanical philosophy while 
sitting at the feet oT his two teachers TJdraka and Alara. 
At that time there were no definite or finally formulated 
systems of philosophy, separated from each other by sharp 
lines. But the Sankhya and Vedanta systems were assum- 
ing shape, and the doctrines they embodied had been roughly 
enunciated in the Upanishads, and were orally current. 

For instance, it was then believed, as had been repeatedly 
stated in the Upanishads, that nothing really existed but one 
universally present impersonal Spirit, and that the whole 
visible world was really to be identified with that Spirit. 

1 By this I do not mean to imply that the Yoga definition was necessanly 
the first in point of time. 

TOL. X’VIII.— IXBW 8ERIE8.] 
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Then it followed as an article of faith that man’s spirit^ 
deluded into a temporary false idea of separate personal 
existence by the illusion of ignorance, and maintained in 
that false idea through repeated births by the force of its 
own acts, was also identical with* that One Spirit, and 
ultimately to be re-absorbed into it. 

Now it is obvious that to believe in the ultimate merging 
of man's personal spirit in One impersonal unconscious spirit, 
is virtually to deny the ultimate existence of any human 
spirit at all. Nay more — it is virtually to deny the existence 
of a supreme universal Spirit also. 

For how can a merely abstract universal Spirit, which is 
unconscious of personality, be regarded as possessing any real 
existence worth being called true life ? 

To assert that such a Spirit is pure abstract Entity or 
(according to Vedanta phraseology) pure Existence (without 
anything to exist for), pure Thought or even Consciousness 
(without anything to think about, or be conscious about), 
pure Joy (without anything to rejoice about), is practically to 
reduce it to pure non-entity. 

All that Gautama did, therefore, was to bring common 
sense to bear in purging Brahmanism of a dogma which 
appeared to him to be a mere figment and a sham. 

He simply eliminated as meaningless and incapable of 
proof the doctrine of an impersonal incorporeal unconscious 
spirit, whether human or divine. 

And this leads us to the important question how 
far the great central Briihmanical doctrine of soul-trans- 
migration formed the basis of the Buddha's theory on the. 
same subject. It might seem at first that the teaching of 
the Buddha would differ materially from that of the Brahmans 
in regard to this central dogma. The real fact was that the 
divergence of the Buddhist doctrine from the Brahmanical 
theory of metempsychosis was not greater than was to be 
expected from the difference between the two systems in 
regard to the doctrine of soul and spirit. Of course Gautama 
was brought up to accept unreservedly the Brahmanical 
theory as minutely described in .Manu’s Law-book (chapter 
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xii. 41, 60, and elsewhere). The great Brahmanical law- 
giver there set forth a triple order of transmigration through 
lower, middle, and higher planes of existence, resulting from 
good, middling, and bad acts, words and thoughts. Thus — 
to instance only the lower — the soul of a man who spoke ill 
of his teacher was destined to pass into an ass or a dog (ii. 
201), the soul of a thief might occupy a mouse (xii. 62), the 
soul of one who neglected his caste-duties might pass into a 
demon (xii. 71, 72) ; and greater crimes might lead to the 
souVs being condemned to occupy plants, stones, and minerals. 
Then there was an intermediate condition of the soul, as a 
departed spirit or ghost, which would be miserable but for 
the l^raddha ceremonies — a source of constant profit to the 
Brahmans who performed them. 

This passage of the soul through repeated bodies was the 
terrible incubus which it was the great object of Indian 
philosophers to remove. It was impossible, however, for 
Oautama to accept such ideas, denying aSj he did the exist- 
ence of any soul or spirit at all, as distinct from material 
organization. He therefore put forth a view of his own, 
which was no doubt afterwards amplified by his followers 
into something more Buddhistic than Buddhism, just as 
Darwin’s followers of the present day develope his teaching 
into something more Darwinian than Darwinism. 

And perhaps I may be pardoned for recapitulating here 
what so many Pali ^scholars have already made clear, that 
every human being according to the Buddhist is composed 
of five constituents called Skandhas.^ And that these are : 
1, Form {rupa).^ 2. Sensations {vedand). 3. The faculty 
of perception {sa^nd). ’ 4. The faculty of conformation {sams- 
kdra), that is of forming ideas, dispositions (leading to actions, 
etc.). 6. The faculty of thought or consciousness {vifmna). 
This fifth is the most important of the five, and is the only 
kind of soul recognized by Buddhists. Theoretically it perishes 
with the other Skandhas at death, but practically it is con- 
tinued, its exact counterpart being reproduced in a new body. 

^ Sometimes a human being is said to be made up of the five elements— ether, 
air, fire, water, earth— with a sixth called Vijnana, consciousness. 
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For although it is true that when a man dies, all the 
Skandhas are dissolved,* yet by the force of the merit and 
demerit {kuiala and dku&ala) resulting from his actions 
{ka'}'ma)y a new set, of which consciousness {mjnam) is still 
the dominant faculty, instantly starts into being. The 
process of the new creation is so instantaneous that it is 
equivalent to the continuance of the same personality, 
pervaded by the same consciousness, though it is only really 
connected with the previous personality by the force of acts 
done and character formed in that personality. In short (as 
Prof. Rhys Davids has well shown), to speak of transmigra- 
tion of souls as a doctrine of Buddhism is misleading. 

A true Buddhist does not believe in the passing of a soul 
from one body to another, but in the passing on of what 
may be called act-force or character-force : that is to say, in 
the constant perpetuation and transmission of the aggregate of 
merit and demerit resulting from a man’s acts so as to cause 
a continuous and connected series or succession of separate 
forms and personalities. It is this act-force alone, commonly 
called Earma, which is the connecting link between each 
man’s past, present, and future bodies. 

In its subtle and irresistible operation this accumulated Act- 
force may be compared to stored-up chemical or electric energy. 
It is a force which continually creates and re-creates the 
whole man, and perpetuates his personal identity (even in 
the absence of recollection) through separate forms, whether 
it compels him to ascend or descend in the scale of being. 
Be it observed, however, that the scale of descent appears to 
be limited in true Buddhism to animal organisms. It is not 
extended, as in the Brahmanical system, to plants and 
minerals, stocks and stones. 

Enough then has been stated to make it clear that the 
only creator recognized by Buddhists is, so to speak, Act- 
force. It is Act-force that creates worlds. It is Act-force 
that creates all beings in any of the six classes into which 
Buddhists divide all beings, — ^namely, gods, men, demons, 
animals, ghosts and the dwellers in helL We know that it 
is an axiom with modem European men of science that no 
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force can ever be lost, but must of necessity be transmitted 
onwards in some form or other. Now the Buddhist 
philosopher affirmed this very thing many centuries ago in 
regard to the force generated by a man's character and 
acts ; and Brahmanical philosophy affirmed much the same. 

And what does the modern Positivist philosopher assert? 
He maintains that both body and mind are resolved into 
their elements at death. . The only immortal part of us 
is what good deeds we have done, what good words or 
thoughts we leave behind us, to be made use of by our 
descendants and improved on for -the elevation of humanity. 
And the aggregate of these, according to the Buddhist, 
constitute a force strong enough to re-create us. 

Is was thus that the force of Gautama's own acts had 
constantly re-created him through a long chain of successive 
personalities terminating in the perfect Buddha. And it 
was a peculiar characteristic of the perfect Buddha that he 
was gifted with the faculty of recollecting these personalities 
and describing them. The stories of at least five hundred 
and fifty of his births (Jatakas) are even now daily repeated 
to thousands of eager listeners in every Buddhist country 
over the greater part of Asia, and are believed to convey 
important moral lessons, much in the same manner, if I may 
be allowed to say so with all reverence, that the stories of the 
Old Testament patriarchs, prophets, and heroes, who are 
held by Christians to be types of Christ, are repeated as 
lessons in our own religious services. 

The close inter-relationship between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, and the interchange of ideas which took place 
between each, dte again exemplified by the Buddhist birth- 
stories, many of which are obviously mere modifications or 
adaptations of old fables and folk-lore long current in India, 
while others have evidently been imported from Buddhism 
into the fables of Sanskrit literature. 

In reading them one is constantly reminded of similar 
stories in the Paiica-tantra, Hitopadesa, Bamaya^a, and 
Maha-bharata. The noteworthy point about the repeated 
births of the Buddha is that there appears to have been no 
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Darwinian rise from lower to higher forms ; no working of 
the way gradually and progressively upwards ; but, on the 
contrary, a mere jumble of metamorphoses. Thus we find 
him born twenty times as the god Indra, eighty-three times 
as an ascetic, fifty-eight times as a king, twenty-four times 
as a Brahman, once as a gamester, eighteen times as a 
monkey, six times as an elephant, eleven times as a deer, 
once as a dog, four times as a serpent, six times as a snipe, 
once as a frog, twice as a fish, forty-three times as a tree- 
god, twice as a pig, ten times as a lion, four times as a cock, 
twice as a thief, once as a devil-dancer, and so on in an 
endless irregular series, without any apparent conformity to 
any rule or law of development. 

Another wise man of the East, who lived long before 
Gautama, spoke of ‘Hhe path of the just shining more and 
more unto the perfect day.’^ ^ Of this kind of progressive 
advance towards higher planes of perfection, the Indian sage 
knew nothing. Nor to the Buddha, of coursO, would such 
a doctrine as that of imputed Righteousness’’ have conveyed 
any meaning whatever. With Gautama, righteousness and 
unrighteousness, holiness and sin, were merely forces causing 
in the one case a man’s rebirth either in one of the heavens 
or in higher earthly corporeal forms, and in the other his 
rebirth in one of the hells or in lower corporeal forms. 
“ Not in the heavens,” says the Dhamma-pada, “not in the 
midst of the sea, not if thou hidest thyself away in the clefts 
of the mountains, wilt thou find a place where thou canst 
escape the force resulting from thy evil actions.” * And 
this Buddhist theory of every man’s destiny being dependent 
on his own acts is quite in keeping with Brahmanical ideas 
expressed here and there in Sanskrit literature. Take for 
example the following: — Purva-janma-kritam karma tad 
daivam iti kathyate, “ the act committed in a former birth 
that is called one’s destiny”; and again, “ As from a lump of 
clay a workman makes what he pleases, even so a man obtains 

^ Proverbs iv. 18. 

3 Dhammapada, 127, 219 (Dr. Oldenbetg's Buddha, p. 243), with a slight 
variation of phraseology. 
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whatever destiny he has wrought out for himself” (Hito- 
padesa, Introduction). 

We are reminded too of a sentiment by a poet of our own — 

** Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 

And what we have been makes us what we are. ** ^ 

And of Don Quixote’s saying, ” Every man is the son of his 
own works;” and of Wordsworth’s, often quoted, “The child 
is father of the man ; ” and of Longfellow’s, “ Lives of great 
men all remind us, we can make ourselves sublime.” 

Nor can ceremonies and rites performed by priests avail 
aught, nor can any devotion to personal gods avail aught, 
nor can anything whatever, except a man’s own works and 
deservings, possess the slightest efficacy. 

Not that the gods and demons of the Hindu Pantheon 
were held by the Buddhists to be mere myths. They existed 
in more subtle corporeal forms than those of men, and were, 
moreover, po\nprful beings, capable of working good or evil, 
benefit or harm; among them the Vedio‘god Indra being 
particularly revered. 

Yet they were not omnipotent, and were wholly powerless 
to help or hinder any one on the road to his own salvation. 
If we turn next to that division of the Buddhist system 
which seeks to explain the operation of physical laws in the 
creation and dissolution of worlds, wo are again reminded of 
Brahmanical ideas. 

We have already noted that, notwithstanding the great 
difference between Buddhism and Brahmanism in regard to 
the doctrine of Spirit, the disagreement in the end appears 
to be more apparent than real. The same may be said with 
regard to Buddhist ideas on the subject of matter as opposed 
to spirit. Here, again, the gulf between the two systems 
appears at first to be impassable. It might indeed have 
been supposed that since Gautama denied the eternal exis- 
tence of Spirit, he would at least give eternal existence to 
matter. 

' These lines constitute the text of the 70th chapter of George Eliot’s 
** Middlemarch.” 
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But no ; here, again, Buddhism allowed no permanence. ‘ 
Here, again, the only “eternal thing is the Oausality of 
Act-force. 

The world around us, with all its visible phenomena, 
must be recognized as an existing entity, for we see before 
our eyes evidence of its actual existence. But it is an entity 
produced out of nonentity, and destined to lapse again into 
nonentity when its time is fulfilled. 

For out of nothingness it came, and into nothingness must 
it return, to re-appear again, it is true, but as a wholly new 
creation brought into being by the accumulated force of its 
own acts, not evolved out of any eternally existing germ. 

It is thus that the Universe is like an endless succession 
of countless bubbles which are for ever forming, expanding, 
drifting onwards, bursting and re-forming, each bubble owing 
its re-formation to the force generated by its vanished pre- 
decessor ; 

Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay : 

Like the bubbles on a river, 

Sparkling, bursting, borne away.** ' 

Or like an interminable succession of wheels for ever 
coming into view, for ever rolling onwards, disappearing 
and reappearing ; for ever passing from being to non-being, 
and again from non-being to being. 

As to the question what force created the first world, 
the Buddha hazarded no opinion. He held this to be 
an inexplicable mystery. 

Many of these speculations also may be traced back to a 
Brahmanical source. We know that a fundamental doctrine 
of Brahmanism is Ex nihilo nihil fit. The true Vedanta 
philosophy makes the Universe proceed out of an eternal 
illusion, and students of Manu are familiar with the 
doctrine of Kalpas, or immense intervals of time (lasting 
for 4,320,000,000 earthly years), during which every 
creation attains perfection, and then again deteriorates and 
decays till it is utterly dissolved, not indeed into nothingness, 

Shelley’s Hellas. 
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but into Brahman qr simple unconscious Spirit, to be again 
evolved with the inauguration of a fresh Kalpa. 

Can it be affirmed, however, that pure unconscious spirit 
is virtually very different from pure nothingness P 

What says the author of a well-known hymn of the Rig- 
veda (x. 120) ? — 

“ In the beginning there was neither naught nor aught, 

Then there was neither sky nor atmosphere above. 

Then ffist came darkness hid in darkness, gloom in gloom ; 
Next all was water, all a chaos indiscreet, 

In which the One lay void, shrouded in nothingness.” 

Then as to the Kalpas or ages of the world, we know that 
the Brahmanical notion of vast intervals of time exceeds the 
wildest dreams of modern geologists ; yet the Buddhist con- 
ception is a mere exaggeration of the same notion. 

Let it be supposed, say Buddhist writers, that a solid rock 
forming a vast cube 16 miles high, and the same in length and 
breadth, were lightly rubbed once in a hundred years with 
a piece of the finest cloth, and by this slight friction reduced 
in countless ages to the size of a mango-seed ; that would 
still give you no idea of the immense duration of a Buddhist 
Ealpa. 

Then again the Buddhist theory of numerous heavens and 
hells is nothing but an equally exaggerated expansion of the 
Brahmanical. 

One of the earliest doctrines of Brahmanism was that earth, 
atmosphere, and heaven formed three worlds (Manu xi. 236), 
and we find Buddhist writers expanding these into three sets 
or groups of ^orlds, the first comprising the seven worlds 
of sensuous desire (Kama), viz. the earth and six heavens 
of the gods, all the inhabitants of which are capable of those 
sensual feelings and desires which lead to re-birth and death, 
and are therefore presided over by Mara, the deadly spirit 
of evil, whose sphere is the atmosphere, ^nd who, as Prof. 
Oldenberg has well shown, is the counterpart of Mrityu, 
< *god of death,’ in the Eathopanishad. The second group 
are called * worlds of form ’ (Bupa), divided according to four 
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places of pure thought or meditation^ and said to contain 
sixteen (or according to the Northern school seventeen or 
even eighteen) heavens. The third group are called * form- 
less worlds/ and contain four heavens, inhabited by beings 
who appear to exist in a highly sublimated transcendental 
state, untroubled by desir^ feelings, or thoughts. 

Similar hyperbole isy^used in describing the numerous 
Buddhist hells. Manu/ (iv. 88-90) reckons 21 hells or places 
of torment of various' degrees, but these are expanded by 
Buddhists into 136, the eight principal of which are minutely 
described as terrible places of torture. The worst, called Avici, 
is for unbelievers in and revilors of Buddha and his law. 

And now, before I conclude, I feel rather like a foolhardy 
person rushing recklessly over thorny ground when I venture 
to speak of the culminating Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana P I 
think, however, I may assert two things about this much con- 
troverted expression without fear of being contradicted. 

The first is that the word Nirvana is an expression 
common both to Brahmanism and Buddhism. It was 
probably current in Gautama^s time, and certainly occurs in 
the Maha-bharata, parts of which may extend back to the 
time when Buddhism first arose in India. Of course, like 
some of the crucial theological terras of Christianity, it is 
capable of being interpreted differently, according to the 
views of the interpreter and the point he wishes to establish. 

The second is that it would be about as unreasonable to 
restrict the expression Nirvana to one meaning as it would 
be to restrict both Brahmanism and Buddhism — two most 
elastic, comprehensive and Protean systems — which have 
constantly changed their front to suit changing circum- 
stances and varying national peculiarities at different epochs 
and in different countries, to one hard and fast outline. 

Nirvana, no doubt, properly means ‘ a state of extinction * 
like that of a blown-out flame, but such extinction may have 
at least three meanings. It may indicate first a complete 
extinction of the fires ^ of the passions and a total cessation 


^ The three chief fires are lust,’ infatuation and hatred. ' 
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of all desires/ especially the desire for individual existence — 
a state achieved by all Arhats while still living in the world, 
and notably by the Buddha himself, at the moment when he 
attained Buddhahood, forty-four years before his complete 
Nirvana. Then, secondly, there is a form of Nirvana in- 
sisted on by many, in which the leading idea seems to be 
a state of absolute release from all pain, accompanied by a 
sense of profound peace and rest, all fear of further bodily 
existences having terminated. This condition, implying as 
it does an actual consciousness of blissful repose, precludes 
the idea of utter annihilation. Then, thirdly, Nirvana may 
stand for a state of entire cessation of re-births, with utter 
extinction of all conscious personal existence as attained by 
the Buddha, according to the orthodox view, at the moment 
of his death. 

Now with regard to the first form of Nirvana — ^the 
extinction of the fires of the passions — ^it must be borne in 
mind that a feeling of profound respect for such a con- 
dition was ingrained in the mind of every true Hindu, and 
that there was really nothing new in this idea. 

Even to this day no one can have come in contact with the 
natives of India in their own country, without observing that 
for a genuine aristocratic Brahman to allow others to see 
him give way to any passion, to exhibit any emotion or 
enthusiasm, is regarded as a proof of weakness. 

We can easily understand, therefore, that when the 
Buddha exhorted '‘his followers , to strive after a wholly 
impassive condition, he addressed a sympathetic audience. 

Long before his exhortations were heard in India, his 
fellow-countrymen held persons in the highest respect who 
claimed to have entirely suppressed their passions. The 
only peculiarity in Gautama's teaching wa4 that he made 
this object incumbent on all true Buddhists alike, without 
exception. And this state of absolute impassiveness is well 
indicated to the eye by the usual attitude of the images 
which, after Gautama's death, were carved to represent him 

^ Prof. Rhys Davids holds that the Buddha did not advocate the suppression of 
good desires. 
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— ^an attitude of complete tranquillity, passionless composure, 
and dignified calm. 

Then, with regard to the second phase of Nirvana, in 
which the main idea is cessation of all pain, this seems to 
correspond very much to the Brahmanical Apavarga, 
described in the Nyaya, and defined by a commentator, 
Vatsyayana, to be Sarva-duhkha-cheda. I trust I shall 
not shock my Indian friends if I illustrate this condition 
by an example from the animal creation. In crossing the 
Indian Ocean, when unrufiSed by the slightest breeze, I 
have sometimes observed a jelly-fish floating on the surface 
of the transparent water, apparently lifeless, but really 
drinking in the warm fluid in a state of lazy blissful repose. 

No Buddhist at least could look at such a sight without 
being reminded of the second idea of Nirvana — the idea of, 
so to speak, floating in perfect peace and cessation from all 
pain on a kind of ocean of conscious beatitude. 

With regard to the highest form of Nirvana — sometimes 
called Parinirvana — absolute extinction of conscious personal 
existence and individuality, I have already shown that if this 
is to be distinguished from the Brahmanical idea of absorp- 
tion into an impersonal unconscious spirit — whereby the Ego 
of personal identity was utterly destroyed — ^it is a distinction 
without much difference. 

We may be quite sure that although the highest form of 
Nirvana is the ultimate goal, and great object of all the 
loftiest aspirations of a true Buddhist, it has no place in the 
aims, efforts, and even in the thoughts of the ordinary 
adherents of Buddhism. 

The apex of all the desires, the culminating point of all 
the ambition of the most religiously-minded Buddhists of 
the present day, point to a life in one of the heavens, while 
the great mass of the people aim only at escaping one of the 
hells, and elevating themselves to a higher condition of 
bodily existence in their next birth on this earth, and 
perhaps on that very part of this earth which is the scene 
of their present toils, joys and sorrows. 

And now, in conclusion, let me say a few words in regard 
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to the Buddhist Code of Morality. It may be well asked. 

How can any scheme of morality find a place in a aystem 
which makes all life and action proceed from ignorance and 
error, and even virtuous conduct the product of a mistake as 
leading to continuity of life in higher states of being P ” 

The inconsistency seems difiSicult of explanation, but it 
must be borne in mind that notwithstanding the constant 
insisting on the misery resulting from every form of 
existence, Gautama taught that the life of a virtuous man 
and life in heaven were better than a wicked life and a life 
in hell. 

Hence accumulation of merit (kuiala or punya or dharma) 
by good actions, by the practice of morality, self-renunciation, 
meditation and almsgiving, according to the example set by 
the Buddha himself, was made an absolutely indispensable 
factor in securing a man’s re-birth in higher corporeal forms, 
with a view to the attainment of perfect knowledge, perfect 
self-renunciation, and perfect deliverance from individual 
being at some future period. t 

Indeed, both Buddhism and Brahmanism might be well 
summed up in a few words as schemes for the intense 
accumulation of self-righteousness, with a view to getting 
rid of self; but let it be clearly understood that the self 
to be got rid of is not the self spoken of in Christianity, 
but the self of individuality and continued personal conscious 
existence. 

And of the two systems Buddhism is certainly entitled to 
the palm as the most perfect art of merit-making. For every 
Buddhist is like a trader who keeps a ledger, with a regular 
debtor and creditor account, and a daily entry of profit and 
loss. 

He is forbidden to store up a money-balance* in a worldly 
bank, but he is urged to be constantly accumulating a merit- 
balance in the bank of Karma. 

To be righteous in a Christian sense, a man must be God- 
like, and to be righteous in a Buddhistic sense, a man must 
be Buddha-like ; but the righteousness of the Buddhist is 
not the perfection of holiness, nor even the perfection of 
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self-enlightenment by the dissipation of ignorance. It is 
the perfection of merit-making, whereby the complete 
extinction of individual ejEistence is achieved. 

I do not, of course, mean to imply that the Buddhist 
system of morality is not of a very high order. 

Often, indeed, it rises to the highest plane of Christian 
teaching, but the same can be said of the moral code existing 
among Brahmans and Hindus before the Buddha’s time, 
and in nothing is the close connection between Buddhism 
and Brahmanism better shown than in the moral precepts of 
these two systems which are sometimes nearly identical. 

There is scarcely a sentiment in the Dhammapada and 
Sutta-nipata which may not be matched by something similar 
in either Manu, the Epic poems, or the Niti-sastras of 
Sanskrit literature. 

Most certainly the highest morality of both Buddhists 
and Brahmans has this in common, that both had an ultimate 
reference to their own interests, and that both inculcated 
doing good to others, with a view to laying up such a store 
of merit for themselves as might secure their own advance- 
ment in future states of corporeal existence. 
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Art. IX . — The Stories of Jim&tavdhana, and of Hari&arman. 

Translated by the Rev. B. Hale Wortham, M.R.A.S. 

The Buddhist legend of Jimutav&hana is related twice in 
the Eathd, Sarit Sd.gara, in the 22nd Tar^nga, from which 
the following translation is made, as well as in the 90th 
Tar&nga. The two versions of the legend differ somewhat 
in their treatment of the story, the latter version giving 
a fuller accent of Jimiitay&h ana’s courtship and home-life, 
at the same time omitting all account of his actions in a 
former birth, and their results. The legend has also been 
dramatised in the Ndgdnanda, or Joy of the Snake World, 
a highly sensational drama, remarkable as being the only 
known existing drama commencing with an invocation to 
Buddha. The drama follows the lines of the legend as laid 
down in Tar&nga 90. 

The Story op JimOtavAhana {Kathd Sarit Sdgara, Tar3.nga 
22, &loka 16). 

A mountain called the Snowclad on this earth 
Uproars its mighty form, the chief of hills. 

Father of Parvat!, — of Qauri’s spouse 
The spiritual head. In that great mount, 

The home of the Vidy&dharas, once dwelt . 

Their lord, Jimutaketu. To his house 
Belonged a wishing tree,” the legacy 
Of his forefathers, from its nature called 
The giver of desires.” Then the king 
One day approached that heaven-sent tree find said, 

In supplicating tones : O deity ! 
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THE STOEY OF JIMUTAVAHANA. 


Who ever grantest all we ask or seek, 

Give me, I pray thee, now, a virtuous son. 

For I am childless.”. ** King,” replied the tree, 

** Thy prayer is granted, thou shalt have a son ; 
Within his mind shall dwell the memory 
Of former births ; he shall be liberal, 

The lover of all creatures.'* Then the king. 

Filled with delight, in adoration bowed 
Before the tree, and straightway to his Queen 
Bore the glad tidings. Soon a son was born, 

And to the boy the father gave the name 
Jimiitav&hana. As time went on 
The youth increased in stature, while the love 
Which filled his inmost nature, step by step. 

Grew with his outward form. At last, the prince. 
Proclaimed Successor to his' father's crown. 

Filled with compassion for all living things 
That move upon this earth, in secret spoke, 

And thus addressed his father, who with joy 
Heard his son's words. “ Surely I know full well 
That all things perish ; nothing on the earth 
Has an abiding place ; one thing alone,— 

The glory of the virtuous, replete 
With purity, — though countless ages pass. 

Shall never fail. If men of noble mind 
Have gained renown by showering kindnesses 
On others, more than life, far more than wealth. 
They value that fair glory. As for us — 

If our good fortune — our prosperity — 

Be for ourselves alone, nor overflow 
On the less fortunate, then like a flash 
Of lightning shall our fortune pass away, 

And vanish into air. This * Wishing tree ' 

Grants all that we desire ; if, then, we pray 
The tree to pour its blessings o'er the world. 

Nor keep them selfishly, — then shall its fruit 
Be ours indeed. So let me supplicate 
The wishing tree that by its boundless wealth 
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The muUitudes of men, who pass their lives 
In poverty, may be relieved.” Thus spoke 
Jtm6tav6hana : gladly his sire 
Assented, and the youth invoked the tree. 

0 Bounteous tree ! The giver of all good 
To us ; fulfil this day our earnest prayer ; 

Banish from earth all want and poverty. 

Hail to thee ! friendly one I Thou hast been sent 
To bless the world with wealth, therefore I pray 
Bestow on men the wealth that they desire.” 

In answer to Jtmfitav&hana 

The self-denying one, the tree-^ent down 

Gold in abundant showers on the earth, 

While all mankind rejoiced. Who could have bent 
The wishing tree to carry out his will 
And rain down plenty, even though he were 
Incarnate Wisdom, but the glorious 
Jimfitav&hana ? Therefore to him 
Were all the regions of the earth fast bound 
By ties of gratitude, and o’er the heaven 
His spotless fame extended far and wide. 

Then the relations of the King uprose, — 

Even of King Jimutaketu, — full 
Of hatred, since the throne was firmly fixed 
By his son’s glory ; and their minds they set 
To overcome that place wherein the tree. 

The giver of all blessings, grew, — a place 
Unfortified, easy to be o’ercome. 

Therefore they met together, fully bent 
On war. Then said Jimutav&hana, 

Calm and composed, “ Father ! this life of ours 
Is even as a bubble on the stream. 

Why should we then desire prosperity P 
For even as a lamp, whose tongue of flame 
Flickers before the wind, so among men 
Is fortune. Who could ever hope to gain 
(If he were wise at least) prosperity 
From other’s harm or death P 1 will not fight 
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With kinsmen ; I will lather leave my realm 
And dwell within the forest. Let them be ! 

We mil not slay these miserable men, 

Our brothers and our kin.** His father said, 

Firmly resolved in mind : I, too, my son ! 

Will go with you, for I am old and grey, 

And how should love for power abide in me 
Since thou, all young and vigorous, hast cast 
Thy realm aside, as though it were but straw, 
Through love and pity ? ** Thus the King approved 
Jimhtav&hana’s advice, and left 
His realm, departing with his wife and son 
To Mount Malaya. There the youth abode 
Within a grove, the Siddha*s dwelling-place, 

Where trees of sandal shadowed o er the brooks. 
Making his father’s life his chiefest care. 

And while he sojourned there, the Siddha prince, 
One Mitr&vasu, took him as a friend, 

Whose maiden sister in a former birth 
Had loved JimQtav^hana. He saw, 

And filled with perfect wisdom knew again 
The damsel he had loved. Their mutual glance, 
Like the frail meshes of the net which holds 
The captive deer, ensnared each other’s souls. 

One day the Siddha prince, his countenance 
Beaming with joy, in sudden thought addressed 
JimiitaY&hana, whom the three •worlds 
Adored : “ A younger sister dwells with me. 

Galled Malayavatl : to thee I give 
The maiden ; O ! do not refuse my gift ! ’* 

Then spoke Jimdtav&hana, and said : 

Prince ! in a former birth she was my wife. 

Thou too my friend, even as dear to me 
As my own heart ; to me is given th6 power 
Of calling back to mind births past and gone.” 

Then Mitravasu said : ** Tell me, I pray, 

The story of thy former births, I long 
To hear it.” And Jimiitav&hana, 
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Loving towards all creatures, answered : 

Hear then my tale : Once in a former birth 
As a Yidy&dhara, flying through space, 

I passed Him&laya, whose lofty peaks 
Shone forth beneath me, and I was beheld 
By §iva, sporting with his spouse. The god 
Enraged, because my towering flight 
Bore me above him, with a curse pronounced 
This sentence on me : * In the world of men 
In mortal guise thou shalt be born : a wife 
From the Vidy&dharas thou shalt obtain. 

Thou shalt appoint thy son to*bocupy 
Thy room, and then once more remembering 
Thy former birth, thou shalt again be born 
As a Vidy&dhara.* Thus Siva spoke, 

Yet while he cursed, foretelling too the end 
Of his Anathema, and disappeared. 

Soon after, in a merchant's family 

I entered human form, and lived the s^n 

Of a rich trader in a city named 

Vallabhi : Yasudatta was the name 

Bestowed on me. Time passed ; to manhood grown, 

My father sent me forth, a retinue 

Of servants following, to some far land 

To traffic. On my journey, I was seized 

By robbers in a forest ; stripped of all 

My merchandise^ they loaded me with chains 

And dragged me to their village, to the shrine 

Of Durgft, where a silken banner waved. 

Crimson and long, like as it were the tongue 
Of Death, all eagerness to lick the blood 
Of living things. Then to Pulindaka, 

Their chief, they brought me, who was worshipping 
Before the goddess, that within her shrine 
I might be oflered as a sacrifice. 

He saw me, and although a Savara, 

At once he felt his heart within him melt 
In pity for my fate ; a causeless love 
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Which 8eem9 to spring unbidden in the heart 
Tells us of friendship in a former birth. 

Thus was I saved from slaughter by the King, 
Who, still intent upon the sacrifice. 

Prepared to make the ofiering of himself, 

And so complete the rite. But while he thought 
Thereon, a voice from heaven said : ' O king ! 
Hurt not thyself ! Ask of me what thou wilt. 

It shall be granted thee, for thou hast been 
Approved of me/ Then filled with joy the king 
Keplied : * Since thou, O goddess, hast approved 
My deeds, what should I further need ? but yet — 
One thing I ask of thee : in births to come. 

May love between me and the merchant’s son 
Ever remain unchanged.^ ^ It shall be so,’ 
Answered the goddess. Then the Savara 
Bestored me to my home loaded with wealth. 

My father, seeing that I had returned 
From a far-distant land, the jaws of death 
Barely escaped, held a great festival 
To do me honour. Then I saw again 
After some time had passed the Savara chief 
Led in a prisoner before the king 
For sentence and for punishment : his crime 
The plunder of a caravan. Straightway 
I told my father, and I prayed the king 
To spare the Savara. My prayer was heard 
And with a mighty sum of gold I saved 
The Savara chief from death. Thus I repaid 
His benefits, and to my own abode 
I brought him home, -and long I tended him 
With loving care. After a time he turned 
Departing to his village, while his heart 
Tender with love was fixed upon me still. 

And then he roamed the earth, seeking a gift 
Worthy the kindnesses which I had showed ' 
Towards him. As he wandered here and there. 
He saw a lake before him, on its banks 
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A woman riding on a lion, young 
And beautiful. The Sahara, amazed, 

Thought thus within himself. * Who may this be P 

Is she a mortal P How then does she ride 

Upon a lion P Can she be divine P 

But if a goddess, how should such as I 

Behold her P Surely clad in human form 

I see her as the merit which I gained 

In former births. Oh ! could I only win 

Her for my friend in marriage, — then indeed 

I should bestow on him a just reward 

For all his benefits.’ The Savara, 

Thus thinking in himself, respectfully 
Advanced to greet the maiden, who returned 
His salutation. ‘ Who art thou P ’ she said 
* Why hast thou come to this far-distant land P ’ 

I am a Savara prince,* he made reply, 

^ Lo I I am seeking treasure in this wood. 

And at the sight of thee I called to mind 

The friend who saved my life, the merchant’s son. 

Matchless is he in youth and comeliness, 

A very fount of nectar to the world. 

Even as thou art. Fortunate the lot 
Of that fair maid who shall bestow her hand 
On one so full of generosity. 

So full of love, of patience, of compassion. 

If this surpassMig lovely form of thine 
Should fail of such a destiny, Alas ! 

Then X&ma bears indeed his bow in vain.* 

The maiden’s mind by these enticing words 

Was borne away, as though the spells of love 

Bewildered her. ‘ Where is this friend Of thine P * 

She said, under love’s prompting. * Bring him here ! 

That I may see him.* ‘ Even so,* replied 

The Savara, and full of joy returned 

To seek his friend, thinking his object gained. 

Then bringing with him treasures — pearls and musk, 
He came to our abode, and entering in, 
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While all our house saluted him, he gave 
My sire the present, worth a mighty sum 
Of gold. After the Hay and following night 
Had passed in feasting^ then the Savara 
Took me aside, and told me privately 
The story of the maiden ; and to me, 

Full of excitement at the tale, he said, 

* Come there with me, my friend ! ’ When nightfall came, 
The Savara departed, bearing me 

Along with him. And when the morning light 
Shone forth, my father knew that I had gone 
Together with the Savara prince ; but yet, 

Confiding in the prince’s love for me. 

He felt no grief. And I, as time went on, 

Journeyed towards Himdlaya ; the prince 
Tending me on the way with loving care. 

At length, one evening, we beheld the lake 
Before our eyes, and in the forest bounds 
We tarried all that night, eating the fruits 
Which grew within the wood, — that lovely wood 
Wherein the ground was strewed with creeper flowers. 
While all the air resounded with the hum 
Of bees : sweet gentle breezes blew, — the herbs 
Sent forth a gleaming light even like lamps. 

And then all night we rested in that wood — 

The chamber of delight. Next day the maid, 

Biding upon the lion, like the moon 
Besting upon an autumn cloud, drew near. 

As she approached, my mind at every step 
Flew as it were to meet her, and the prince, 

Advancing tow’rds her, said in courteous tones 

* Goddess I I ofier thee my dearest friend, 

Accept him as thy bridegroom.’ * Bring thy friend 
Hither,’ she answered, and with eyes of love 
She glanced at me approaching her, and said, 

^ This ffiend of thine must surely be a god ! 

No mortal has so beautiful a form.’ 

^ Fair one ! I am a mortal,’ I replied. 
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‘ A merchant’s son, who dwells in Vallabhl. 

My father by the favour of the god 

Who wears upon his head the orescent moon 

Received me as his son/ Then said the maid, 

Her eyes cast down through modesty, ‘ The god 
Hath now fulfilled his promise ; for he deigned 
To tell me in a dream, “ To-morrow’s sun 
Shall show thy spouse to thee/’ Lo ! here I find 
In thee my husband/ Thus she charmed my mind 
With speech of nectar sweetness. Then the wood 
We quitted, journeying bombards that the rites 
Of marriage might be duly solemnized ; 

And mounted on the lion, in my arms 
Holding the maiden, we reached Vallabhl. 

Then lo ! with wonder filled the people ran 
To tell my father ; marvelling, he came 
To greet me. When he saw the gracefulness 
And beauty of the maiden, and perceived 
How fitly I had chosen her, his heart < 

Rejoiced, and to our marriage feast he called 
Her friends and relatives. Thus she became 
My spouse, and all my life was filled with peace 
And happiness, blessed with a virtuous wife. 

At length, as time went by, old age crept on, 

And I, feeling disgust for earthly things 
And weariness of life, I made my son 
The ruler of my kingdom. Then I turned, 

Casting aside my royal state, and went 
Into the forest. There intense desire 
To leave thi^ mortal frame possessed my mind. 
Therefore I meditated on the deity 
And from the mountain side I threw myself 
Down headlong. So I quitted life. Now bora 
Again into the world, thou seest me 
Jimfitav&hana. To me belongs 
The recollection of my former births. 

Thou Mitr&vasu art the Savara prince. 

And this thy sister, Malayavati, 
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Is that same damsel born again, whom I, 

The merchant’s son, chose in my former birth 
To be my bride. Therefore ’tis right and good 
That I should marry her. First do thou go 
And tell my parents : truly shalt thou gain' 

Thy whole desire.” When Mitr&vasu heard 
The story of Jim&tav&hana, 

He told his parents, who were filled with joy, 

And gave their daughter Malayavati 
In marriage to Jirnfitav&hana, 

And the pair dwelt in great prosperity 
And happiness upon Malaya’s mount. 

Once on a time Jimfitavahana 
Was wandering amid the woods that gird 
The shore ; and in that place he saw a man 
Fearful and trembling ; and with loud lament 
His mother followed, while the man would turn 
And bid his mother leave him, but with tears 
She nerer ceased to follow him. Behind 
The pair there followed one in soldier’s garb. 

Who led the man up to a lofty rock 
And left him. Then Jimutav&hana 
Spoke to the man and said, “ Tell me, I pray, 

Who art thou ? Why does this thy mother weep 
For thee.” Then said the man, “ In bygone times 
Kadrfi and Vinat&, Kftsyapa’s wives. 

Held a dispute. The horses of the sun 
Were black,” so one declared, — ^the other said 
That they were white. The one who erred should serve 
The other as a slave. Thus each agreed. 

The subtle-minded Kadrfi, fully bent 
On victory, induced her sons the snakes 
To send forth showers of venom o’er the steeds ; 

And then she showed them all defiled and black 

To Vinat&. So by an artifice 

Was Yinat& o’ercome and made a slave. 

How terrible is woman’s spite which wreaks 
Vengeance upon its kind. Then came the son 
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Of Vinatft, Garuda, and he begged 

His mother. Then the sons of Eadr6 said, 

* Garuda ! lo I the gods have now begun 

To churn the sea of milk. If thou wilt bring 
The nectar from that sea, O mighty chief, 

And give it us, thou shalt indeed redeem 
Thy mother from her bonds of slavery.’ 

Then to the sea of milk Garuda wen^ 

And showed his mighty power, if by that means 
He might obtain the nectar. Vishnu, pleased 
With that display of might, exclaimed, * Indeed 
Thou hast.delighted me ! As^ what thou wilt, 
And I will give it thee.’ Garuda, wroth. 

Because his mother had been made a slave, 
Beplied, ‘ I pray thee may the snakes become 
My food.’ The god assented. So he gained 
The nectar by his valour, and a boon 
From Vishijiu. As Garuda turned to go, 

There met him Indra. * King of birds^ I ’ he said, 

' I know thine errand ; may thy power and might 
Bestrain these foolish snakes lest they consume 
The nectar ; and enable me to take 
It from them.’ When Garuda heard these words, 
He willingly complied, and to the snakes 
Bearing the nectar in his hand he went, 

Bejoicing in the thought of Vishnu’s boon ; 

Then standing %t a distance, he addressed 
The snakes, filled with alarm at Vishnu’s gift : — 

* Here is the nectar, lo ! I bring it you. 

Take it, — rdease my mother ; if you fear 
My power, I will place it on a bed 

Of Darbha grass ; and when you have restored 

My mother I will go, and you can take 

The nectar thence.’ All willingly the snakes 

Assented, and upon a sacred bed 

Of Eusa grass, Garuda placed the bowl 

Of nectar, and departed, having freed 

His mother. Then the snakes approached to taste 
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The nectar, but with sudden swoop from heaven 
The mighty Indra fell, and bore away 
The nectar from its. bed of Darbha grass. 

Then in despair the serpents licked the grass. 

One single drop of nectar may remain 

(They thought) upon the grass ; and thus their tongues 

Were split, and they became all double-tongued, 

Nor gained aught. What can the greedy hope 
To gain but ridicule P And so the snakes 
Failed to obtain the nectar, while their foe, 

Garuda, fell upon them, and began. 

Strong in the gift of Vishnu, to devour 

Them up. And all the snakes in P^t&la 

Were dead with fear, the females cast their young. 

Over the serpent race destruction seemed 
To hang. Then yd.suki, the serpent King, 

Seeing his enemy come day by day. 

Foresaw the ruin of the serpent world, 

And as a suppliant to Garuda said : 

* 0 mighty one ! whose power and majesty 
Are past resisting, as each day goes by 
One serpent will I send thee, king of birds, 

And on that sandy hill, hard by the sea. 

My offering shalt thou find : nor enter thou 
F&t&la day by day, destroying all 
The serpent race ; for then thy life 
Will lose its object.^ Thus spoke V&suki. 

Garuda to his words assented. In this place 
Each day he eats the snake Y&suki sends. 

So have innumerable serpents met 
Their death. I am a serpent too. My name 
Is Sankachfida, and my time is come 
To furnish forth a meal. The serpent King 
Has therefore sent me to this rock of death. 

Whither my mother follows me with tears 
And lamentations sore.’’ Then grief possessed 
Jim6tav&hana, and thus he spoke; 

Ah ! but a coward is that king of thine I 
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He offers to his enemy as food 

The people of his realm I Why did he not 

First offer up himself P Oh, base thy King ! 

Since he the overthrow of all his race 
Unmoved can witness. Ah ! how great a sin ! 
Oaruda too commits. Lo ! mighty sins 
Do even mighty men commit^ impelled 
By selfish greediness. Cheer up, my friend ! 

I will deliver thee, surrendering 
My body to Qaruda.'* Mighty one ! 

Besponded ^ankachtida ; ** This be far 

From thee ! Thou wouldest not- destroy a gem 

To save a bit of glass. Never will I 

Endure that foul disgrace through me should fall 

Upon my race.” Thus tried he to dissuade 

Jimfitav&hana, and to the shrine 

Of &iva went, thinking his time was come, 

To offer adoration to the god. 

And then indeed Jimfitav4hana, 

Of pity and compassion, as it were, ‘ 

The very treasure house — thought that the chance 
Had come, by offering of himself, to save 
The serpent’s life. Therefore he quickly sent 
Mitr&vasu away, on some pretence. 

Then came Garuda, and immediately 
The earth began to tremble at the wind 
Of his advancing wings, as though it shook 
In wonder at the steadfast bravery 
Of the great-minded one. Then rose in haste 
Jim&tav&hana, and filled with love 
For living things, mounted upon the rock 
Of death, knowing the quaking earth foretold 
The advent of Garuda. Then swooped down 
The serpent’s enemy — the heavens grew dark 
At his dread shadow, and he bore away 
Jtmfitav&hana, while drops of blood 
Flowed from the hero, and his jewelled crest 
Fell to the ground, tom by Garun’s beak. 
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And flying to the topmost mountain peak, 

Tho king of birds began to eat bis prey. 

Then instantly there fell from heaven a rain 
Of flowers, while Garuda at the sight 
Was filled with wonder. Soon this snake returned 
Fresh from Gokarna’s shrine, and when he saw 
The rock of death wet with the drops of blood, 

** Surely the mighty-minded one, (he thought) 

Has oflered up his life to ransom mine. 

Oh, whither has Garuda borne him hence P 
Lo ! I will search for him, it may so chance 
That I may find hira.^* Following the track 
Left by the drops of blood, the serpent went. 
Meanwhile Garuda with amazement saw 
That gladness filled Jimfitav&haua. 

He ceased to eat him, and within himself 
He thought : — “ Who can this be P This must be one 
To whom I have no right ; for misery 
Has no abode within his constant mind. 

Lo ! he rejoices in his fate ! ** Then said 
Jim&tav^hana, upon his aim 
Intent : — ‘‘ 0 King of birds ! there still remains 
Within my body flesh and blood : I pray 
Why hast thou ceased to feed upon my form, 

Seeing thy hunger is not satisfied P ” 

Filled with astonishment, the King of birds 
Ceased from his meal, and said, “ 0 I mighty one ! 
Surely thou art no snake ; I pray thee, say. 

Who art thou P ” Then Jimfitav&hana 
(His answer just begun, ** I am a snake ! 

Eat me, I pray, for men of constant mind 
With perseverance carry through the task 
They have in hand,*^) heard from afar the voice 
Of SankachMa, “ King of birds ! desist ! 

I am the snake prepared for thee I Alas ! 

How earnest thou in recklessness and haste 
To err so grievously P ” Confusion seized 
Garuda, and Jlmfitav^hana 
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Was oYercome with grief, for his desire 

Had fled, all unfulfilled. At last the truth 

Was clear before Garuda, and he knew 

His prey was not a serpent, but the king 

Of the Vidy&dharas. Then deepest pain 

Possessed his mind. Alas ! ray cruelty I 

He said ; ** What sin has that brought forth in me ! 

How easily does sin lay hold on those 

Who follow after sin ! This noble one 

Who for another’s good has sacrificed 

Himself, despising this illusiv^world, 

Nor fears my power — all honour be to him, 

And praise unceasing ! ” Then the king of birds. 

To purify himself, into the flames 

Was rushing headlong. “ King of birds,” exclaimed 

Jlmfltav&hana, Do not despair ! 

If thou wouldst truly turn from guilt — repent ! 

Slay no more serpents for thy food — repent 
Of those which thou didst eat in times igone by ; 

So shalt thou find a remedy for guilt, 

None other may avail.” The king of birds 
Heard and rejoiced, determined to repent, 

Obedient to Jim^tav&hana 

As to a ghostly father. Then to heaven 

He went to bring down nectar, to revive 

The wounded prince, and to restore to life 

The serpents who had perished, and whose bones 

Alone were left. Then Gauri came from heaven 

In human form, and on the mighty one 

She poured .<forth showers of nectar : and his limbs, 

Henewed in greater beauty than before. 

Were given back to him, while through the sky 
The heavenly music rang, and all the gods 
Bejoiced. Garuda, too, returned from heaven. 
Bearing the nectar ; and along the shore 
He sprinkled the life-giving drops. And lo I 
The serpents that had perished, once again 
Bose up, clothed with the forms that they bad worn 
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In life, and filled that forest by the shore — 

Crowds upon crowds^of serpents pressing on ; — 

It seemed even as though the serpent world, 
Forgetting their dread enemy, had come 
To see and honour their deliverer. 

And round Jimfitav&hana his friends, 

His wife, his parents, clustered, and they praised 
Him for his glory, and undying fame. 

Could aught but triumph reign in word or thought 
Since joy had banished pain. Then to his home, 
Together with his wife, and friend, and son, 
Jimfitavd^hana, compassionate 
Towards all living things, departing, reigned 
The sovereign lord of the Vidy&dharas. 


The Story of Harisarman {KathA Sarit Sdgara, Tar&nga 
30, &Ioka 92), 

Once on a time within a certain town 
There lived a Br&hman ; he was very poor, 

And foolish too. Moreover, he had naught 
Wherewith to earn a livelihood ; his case 
Was altogether very bad. Besides he had 
No end of children ; thus the deity 
Would punish him for all the wicked deeds 
Committed in some former life. So then 
The Brahman (Harisarman was his name) 

Wandered about, with all his family, 

To beg for alms : and in his wanderings 
He chanced upon a village. There he stayed, 

And in a rich householder’s family 
He entered into service. While his sons 
Tended the cows, and kept their master’s goods. 

His wife served him, and in a dwelling near 
He lived himself, performing day by day 
The tasks appointed in his master’s house. 
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One day the daughter of the householder 
Was married, and a mighty feast was made, 

And friends from far and near invited came. 

Then was the Brahman pleased, because he thought 
That he would cram himself up to the throat 
With dainties ; but no one remembered him 
Nor asked him to the feast. When night had come. 
Filled with distress because his hopes had failed, 

He called his wife to him : — Stupid,” he said, 

“ And poor am I : men therefore with disdain 
Put me aside : now by an artifice 
Will I deceive them, and I shairappear 
Wise and discerning. This must be your part 
To tell my master, when you have the chance. 

That I am learned in magic art. Respect 

Shall then be paid me.” So a plan he formed 

And secretly by night he stole the horse 

On which the bridegroom rode. When morning came, 

The bridegroom’s men searched far and .near, but found 

Him not, for Harisarman had concealed 

The horse in some far>distaut place. Then came 

The BrAhman’s wife and said, ** Why not consult 

My husband ? for he knows astrology 

And all the sciences. Lo ! he will find 

The horse for you.” Therefore the householder 

Sent messengers to ask the Br Ah man’s help. 

Then Harisarman^ said, "To-day the horse 
Is stolen, and you call me to your house, 

’Twas only yesterda)*', I was ignored,” 

" I pray thee .pardon,” said the householder, 

" Indeed we did forget : ” — with such like words 
He turned aside the BrAhman’s wrath, and^aid, 

" Tell me, where is the horse ? ” The BrAhman drew 
Elaborate diagrams, and feigned to make 
Deep calculations. " You will find the horse 
(At last he said) in such and such a place, 

Be quick and fetch him home, before the thieves 
Convey him further.” Then they went and found 
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The horse and brought him back, praising the skill 

Of Harisarman. All men honoured him 

And took him for a sage. It came to pass 

After some time the palace of the king 

Was entered by a thief, who carried off 

Jewels and gold. Now Harlsarrnan's fame 

Had reached the royal ears, therefore the king 

Sent for the Br&hman. He, when, summoned came, 

But gave no answer, trying to evade 

The question. “ When to-morrow comes, he said, 

“ An answer I will give you.’* Then the king 

Locked Harisarman up within a room 

And placed a watch. Filled with despondency, 

The Brahman thought but little would avail 
All his pretended wisdom. In that place 
There was a maid called Jihv& ; it so chanced 
That she, helped by her brother, was the thief. 

This maid, o’ercome with terror at the skill 
Of Harisarman, listened at the door 
By night, intent on finding out, if possible. 

What he might be about. Just at that time 
The Br&hman, who was in the room alone. 

Taking to task his tongue, which had assumed 
To know that which it knew not, said : — Alas ! 

O Jihv^L ! ^ What is this that thou hast done 
Through lust of pleasure P Evil one ! Endure 
Thy punishment.” The servant, terrified, 

Thought that her crime was known, and entering in, 
Fell at the Brahman’s feet, whom she supposed 
To have all knowledge, and she said : — “ O Sir I 
’Tis true! I am the thief! I Jihv^i stole 
The gold and jewels, and I buried them 
Under the roots of a pomegranate tree 
Behind the palace. Take the gold I pray 
Which I have left, and spare me, I confess 
My crime.” When Harisarman heard these words, 


1 JihvA means * tongue,’ as well as being a proper name. 
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He said with haughtiness : I know all this t 
Depart ! The future, past, and present lie 
Within my ken ; but I will not denounce 
You as the thief, because you are a wretch 
Who have implored my mercy. Bring to me 
Whatever gold you have.*' Without delay 
The maid departed. Then the Br&hman thought 
In wonder : That which seemed impossible 
Fate has accomplished, as it were in sport, — 

Fate well disposed to me. Calamity 
Seemed close at hand, but yet I have attained 
Success beyond my hopes. I blamed my tongue. 

The cause of all my ills, when suddenly 
Before my very feet Jihvfi. the thief 
Falls prostrate. Secret crimes are brought to light 
(This I perceive) by fear.” With thoughts like these 
He passed the night rejoicing. Morning dawned. 
And then, he led the king, with much pretence 
Of wisdom, to the garden where the gold 
Had been concealed. Showing him whkt remained. 
He said the thief had carried part away. 

Then wfs the king delighted, and he gave 
To Harisarman honours and rewards. 

But Devajndnin, the chief minister, 

Said to the king in private, whispering 
Into his ear : How should a man possess 
Knowledge like this, which ordinary men 
May not attain, sbeing his ignorance. 

He knows naught of the Sastras, — of the books 
Treating of science. So you may bo sure 
He has a seci^t partnership with thieves, 

And makes his living by dishonest means. 

Try him again by some new artifice — 

And test his wisdom.” To this scheme the king 
Gladly assented, and he placed a frog 
Within a covered pitcher^ newly bought. 

And said to Harisarman, ** Tell me now, 

What is within this pitcher ? If you guess 

TOI.. XTlIl. — [ nBW BBBIBB.] 
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Aright, theQ will I honour you indeed.” 

The Br&hman heard these words, and thought his end 
Had come at length ^ then rose within his mind 
The name of ” frog,” by which in sportiveness 
His father used to call him ; suddenly. 

Impelled by some divinity, he spoke. 

Lamenting his untimely fate, and said, 

Addressing thus himself, “ Poor little frog ! 

Surely this pitcher is the overthrow 
Of all your hopes, for on you in this place 
Destruction swiftly falls.” Then all who heard 
The Brahman’s words, with loud applause exclaimed, 

** Indeed, a mighty sage ! he even saw 
Within the pitcher.” Then, indeed, the king. 
Thinking that Ilarisarman^s skill was due 
To magic art, gave to him villages 
And wealth, and outward marks of royal state. 

The humble Brahman thus became a prince. 
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Art. X . — The Geographical Distribution of the Modern Turhi 
Languages. By M. A. Morrison, Esq., Agent to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in South Eussia. 

Cominunicated by R. N. Gust, Esq., Hon. Secretary R.A.S., with a Note, Table 
of Authorities, and a Language-Map. 

The task to which I address myself in this paper is the 
geographical distribution of the Turki languages. But 
before doing so it might be well to glance at the whole Ugro- 
Altaic family, in order to determine the position of the Turki 
Branch in this great division of the languages of the human 
race. 

Broadly speaking, but with suflBicient accuracy, the TJgro- 
Altaic languages are spoken over a region e;s:tending through 
more than 100 degrees of longitude, from the shores of the 
Adriatic to the Great Wall of China and the plateau of 
Tibet, and through 35 degrees of latitude, from the frozen 
steppes of Samoy^d and Yakut to the plains of Northern 
Persia and the head-waters of the Indus. 

These languages, spoken over this vast portion of the 
earth’s surface, are, for philological purposes, divided into 
five distinct Branches. They are : 

1. Finn. 

2. Samoy^d. 

3. M&nchu. 

4. Mongol. 

5. Tfirki. 

With the details of the various languages which compose 
the first four Branches I have nothing to do at present. A 
few broad outlines, however, descriptive of their geographical 
position, may be found useful. 

I. Finn. This group is almost altogether confined to 
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Europe. Its four sub-branches are the TJgric, Finn proper, 
Volga-Finn, and Perm-Finn. With the single exception of 
the Magyar, one of the languages of the Ugric sub-branch, 
all these sub-branches are confined to the north of Pussia, viz. 
to Lapland, Finland, Livonia, Esthonia, part of Kurland, the 
northern banks of the Volga and the region between this 
well-watered district and the territory of the Samoy^d, 

II, 8amoy4d represents the semi-barbarous tribes inhabiting 
the inhospitable shores of the Arctic Ocean from the Gulf of 
Kandalak to the river Obi. 

III. Mdnchu is divided into three sub-branches : M&nchu 
proper, occupying the country known as Manchdria, north of 
Korea ; Tungus, spoken in a compact district around Kras- 
noyarsk and Irkutsk ; and Lamut, spoken by tribes leading a 
hard life in the district watered by the Upper Lena. 

The Mongol Branch is spoken by a population altogether 
nomad. Its home is Mongolia; but immense bodies of 
Mongols are found in almost all parts of Central Asia and 
Southern Bussia, from the Sea of Azov to Manchfiria. The 
Mongol who inhabit the south-eastern steppes of Russia are 
known generally as Kalmiik. 

I now come to the fifth Branch, of which it is the object 
of this paper to give some more detailed account. 

This Branch, for philological purposes, may be divided 
into five sub-branches, as follows : 

1. Turki proper. 

2. Nogai. 

3. Uigur, 

4. Kirghiz. 

5. Yakut. 

Each of the sub-Branches is distinct from the other, and 
contains its own Languages. A few general remarks on the 
linguistic aspect of these sub-Branches may be a useful 
preface to my remarks on their geographical distribution. 

1, Phonetics. (A) There is an endless variety in the pro-* 
nunciation of the vowels and consonants. There is hardly a 
single letter of the alphabet that has the same value in any 
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two of the fourteen languages. We have here in this section 
of Turk! linguistics an immense field for research. 

(B) The words are very few which are pronounced alike in 
all the languages. To illustrate what I say take the word 
‘ still ^ or *yet.* We have dakhee^ daakhee^ d^ha, taghee^ tagee^ 
taagee^ tagen, tagenda^ dagee^ daagee^ dagen^ thagee^ and rfa, in 
all thirteen varieties. There are more than ten forms for 
^till^ and seven for ‘is.’ A comparative dictionary of these 
Turk! Languages would be a useful work. 

2, WordnStore. Some verbs are common to several Lan- 
guages, but derivatives of these verbs may not be common 
to the same Language. The same applies to words built on 
substantives and adjectives. 

3, Structure. I cannot say that in the matter of structure 
there is any radical difference in the Turki Languages. The 
same general rules run through them all. Every sentence, 
for instance, in every one of the Languages must end with 
its predicate. There are doubtless certain differences in the 
formation of the dative and accusative terminations in several 
Languages, in the comparison of the adjective, in nomina 
actionis, in participles, in pronouns, and in the formation of 
gerundial forms from the verbs, but there is nothing radical 
separating any one of the Languages from the rest of its 
cognates. 

Geographical Distribution. 

It will be more convenient if, instead of taking each of 
the five sub-branches and treating it in its entirety, I were 
to consider each Language in Geographical order, beginning 
in the west and moving eastwards, and indicating to which 
of the sub-branches the Language belongs. 

i. Nogai. 

The Nogai proper belongs to the Nogai sub-Branch. The 
tribes speaking it number about 190,000. The most westerly 
point that they have reached is the Russian province of 
Bessarabia, where they occupy about twenty villages. They 
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ate found all over the Crimea, settled in good villages and 
following agricultural pursuits with great success. Yillages 
of Nogai are traced thence along the banks of the Euban 
and Euma, and on the steppes Ipng to the north of the 
great Caucasus chain. The Bezian, inhabiting the pasture 
district north of Mount Elburz, are included in the Nogai. 
A few nomad Nogai are still found north of the Volga at 
Astrakhan, their ancient territory, tending their flocks on 
the great Kirghiz steppe. Nogai is the name of one of the 
great Uzbek clans; and without doubt the Nogai are an 
offshoot of this dominant family. Any western Tdrki 
travelling in Central Asia is called a Nogai. This Language 
has been most erroneously styled the Karass. Karass is an 
insignificant German colony in the Stavropol government 
of Cis-Caucasia, in which a Scotch Missionary translated a 
portion of the Scriptures into Nogai. Hence the appellation 
Karass, 


ii. OsmmlL 

The Geographical position of this, the most cultivated and 
best known of the Turki Languages, is so familiar to every 
one that I need only say it is spoken by the ruling classes in 
the Ottoman Empire, and the population of Asia Minor. 
It belongs to the Tiirki sub-branch. 


iii. Kumul\ or Kmniky or Kumian. 

This is the Language spoken by the Kumuk tribes inhabit- 
ing the north-west shore of the Caspian near Petrovsk, and 
the north-east districts of Daghestan, watered by the Aksai 
and Sunja rivers. It is also found spoken on the river Terek, 
a little higher than Kizliar. The Kumiik number about 
70,000, and are now a peaceable race, learning to till the soil, 
and availing themselves of the schools which the Russian 
Government has placed among them. Their Language is 
closely related to that of the Nogai, and is placed in the 
Nogai sub-Branch. 
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iv. Kmdn. 

The Language of Easan is another member of the Nogai 
sub-Branch. As its name implies, it is chiefly spoken in the 
province of Easan on the Volga. There are also a number 
of scattered communities speaking this language in the 
province of Simbirsk, south of Eas&n. It is corrupt, not 
only possessing, like almost all its congeners, a good many 
Arabic and Persian words and constructions, but also borrow- 
ing words from the Finn Languages. The population 
speaking this Language numbers about 200,000. 

V. ChuwdBh^ 

Belongs to the Turki sub-Branch. The district now in- 
habited by the Chuwdsh was formerly a part of the Eiptchak 
territory. It stretches along both sides of the Volga, but 
chiefly on the left bank, and forms part of the modern 
government of Nijnii Novgorod, Easin, Simbirsk, Viatka, 
and Orenburg. The Chuwdsh are most ^thickly settled in 
the south-west of the government of Eas&n; in the other 
governments they are more scattered. They number about 
460,000. Although this Language is wedged in between 
two distinctly Finn Languages, the Mordvin and the Chere- 
miss, it is clearly Turki. It is indeed true that it contains 
many Ugric and Samoy^d forms, but the Altaic element is 
decidedly in the ascendant. This is put beyond dispute by 
Schott in his * La Langue des Tschouwaches.' 

vi. Azerhijdni or Trans-Caucasian, 

I now cross the main ridge of the Caucasus, and come in 
contact with another Turki Language, the * Azerbij&ni or 
Trans-Caucasian. It is the language of an important settled 
population in Trans-Caucasia and North-West Persia, num- 
bering over 3,000,000. Here we find the descendants of the 
old Eizil-Bashi. In large districts of Georgia, in Shirw&o, 
and Earadagh, on the Western Caspian coast from Besht to 
Derbent, in the Sirdarlic of Eriv&n, in the Persian provinces 
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of Azerl>ij&n^ Ghilan, and Maz&ndaran, this is the vernacular. 
It is a peculiar and corrupt form. For philologists it has 
none of the value of the more archaic languages, e.g. the 
Uigur. German missionaries, stationed in Shusha, about the 
year 1830, were the first to reduce to paper its grammatical 
principles. In this they were assisted by a most able Arme- 
nian linguist, Mirza Ferukh. 

vii. Bashkir, 

Again going north to Astrakhan on the Volga delta, we 
enter the country of the Bashkir. If we draw a line from 
Astrakhan north-east to Orenburg, and thence due north to 
Ufa and Perm, we bisect the country of the Bashkir into 
two not very unequal parts. The Bashkir are most compact 
in the neighbourhood of Ufa, which is really a Bashkir town. 
They number some 400,000, and are mostly settled. Their 
language belongs to the Nogai sub-Branch. Ethnologists 
are divided in opinion about the origin of the race, but the 
best authorities are agreed that, although the race may be of 
Mongol origin, the language is Turki. 

viii. Tram- Caspian, 

This is a very widely dispersed language. It is spoken by 
about 2,300,000 people. Going from west to east we see it 
spoken by the Tekke in the rich pasture plains lying between 
the northern slopes of the Eopet hills and the desert, and in 
that long strip of the Arkatch valley north of the Euren 
Dagh. But in addition it is also the language of the ruling 
natives in Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukh&ra, Charjui, Eokan, 
Ferghana, Balkh, and the populous Zarafshan valley. 
In other words it is the language of the great Uzbek nation. 
The 92 clans of the Uzbek are scattered over all that part 
of Oentral Asia in which the towns just named are situ- 
ated. It is also the language of the Salor and Sarik 
tribes of north-west Afghanistan ; also of the Eiptchak 
dwelling north of the Karyn river, and in the ^strict 
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round the important town of Andijan. It belongs to the 
XTigiir sub-Branch. Although it is somewhat corrupted by 
the Tdjik dialect of Persian, it retains the ancient forms of 
Turki more faithfully than either the Bashkir or Azerbijani. 
When any one in these districts wishes to speak in a more 
refined manner, or to write a letter or document, he uses 
either the dialect of the T&jik or else pure Persian. As 
applied to this language, the name Jagatai is little known in 
Central Asia. The Uzbek say that they speak * Tiirki.^ The 
term Jagatai is derived from Jagat, that son of Jenghiz 
Khan to whom the portion of TuAestan now inhabited by 
the Tekke was given by his father. 

ix. Kfdvan, 

This Language also belongs to the Uigur sub-Branch. It 
is spoken by about 1^ million in the Khanate of Khiva and 
in the Great Desert between the Amu Daria and the Caspian. 
In this estimate are included 160,000 nomad Yomut inhabit- 
ing the desert, and the Kara-Kalpak, numbering perhaps 
200,000, who live round the southerii shores of the Sea of 
Aral. The Turkoman, who form the bulk of the population 
speaking this language, must have broken off at a very early 
period from the original home of the race among the Altai. 
Their language has marked afiinities with the most archaic 
form of the Turki language. 

X. Kirghiz, 

Perhaps none,^f the five sub-Branches is so free from 
dialectic variations as the Kirghiz. The language spoken 
on the steppes of the lower Volga and that spoken in the 
valleys of the Thien Shan mountains are one and the same, 
and it is perhaps nearer to the Western Turki than the 
language of the tribes of the Caucasus and Western Caspian 
shores, and certainly nearer than the language of Yarkand. 
The. Kirghiz nation consists of two great divisions, the 
Kara- or Burut-Kirghiz, who are highlanders confined to 
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the Altai, Pamir, and Thien Shan mountains, and to that 
part of Eastern Turkestan belonging to the Chinese Empire ; 
and the Eazak-Eirghiz,*dw6llers on the plains, who roam 
with their sheep and camels over half a million of square 
miles from the Caspian to Lake Tenghiz. The Eaz&k or 
western division are far more numerous and powerful than 
the Kara-Kirghiz, and are subdivided into the well-known 
Lesser, Middle, and Greater Horde. The Greater Horde, 
which borders on the territory of the Kara, inhabits the 
Alatau district. The Middle Horde is scattered over the 
whole of south-west Siberia in the territory north and west 
of Lake Balkhash between the Upper Syr Daria and the Irtish, 
and is bounded on the west by the Sarisoa. The Lesser 
Horde is as far west as the Caspian and Ural Mountains, and 
meets the Middle Horde on the Syr Daria and Temba. 
There is yet another Horde confined to Russia called the 
Inner or Bukeieflf Horde. They dwell on the steppe between 
the Volga and Ural. There is moreover a considerable 
Kirghiz population in the government of Orenburg. Eth- 
nologists are not yet able to decide whether they belong to 
the Mongol or to the Turki race. They number altogether 
a little over 2,000,000, The Kazak or Western Kirghiz has 
been called * Orenburg Tartar,' for the same reason that the 
Nogaihas been called ‘Karass': a Scotch Missionary resident 
in Orenburg translated portions of the Scriptures into Kozdk- 
Kirghiz. I may add that the translation gives an excellent 
idea of the written form of this dialect. 

xi. YaML 

For the purposes of the philologist this is perhaps the 
most important of any of the languages, inasmuch as it has 
preserved its ancient forms untouched by the influence of 
foreign idioms. It is the language on which Bohtlingk 
wrote his celebrated monograph. The tribes speaking Yakut 
inhabit the far north-east corner of Siberia, and number 
about 200,000. It is pretty certain that at some unknown 
time they have migrated to that secluded region from the 
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sliores of Lake Baikal. All their traditions agree with this 
theory. The Bussian Orthodox Church has had a mission 
for some time among the Yakut, but more than the half of 
them still retain their heathen usages. 

xii. Tarkandu 

The language of Yarkand in Chinese Tartary and the 
region south of the Thien Shan mountains. We have here 
a pure and archaic form of Turki. Vamb^ry considers that 
this language has incontestably the most primitive words and 
formations amongst all Turki forms of speech. It has at- 
tained, moreover, alone, with the single exception of Osm&nli, 
a high degree of literary culture. Early in the fifth century 
it was reduced to writing by the Chinese, and in the eighth 
century Christian missionaries from Syria formed an alphabet. 
The population speaking this Language numbers nearly 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

xiii. Tarancki. 

According to Baron Kaulbars the Taranchi number some 
40,000. They are settled in Kulja and in small agricultural 
communities around. They are probably emigrants from 
Eastern Turkestan, settled in their present territory by the 
Chinese Government. Radloff says of the Taranchi that 
which may be said of any of the Central Asian Turkish 
idioms, '' it is more specially Turkish than any Turkish book 
printed in Constantinople.” It belongs to the Uigur sub- 
Branch. The name is derived from the Turkish word Taran 
* millet.’ The Tifranchi are skilful agriculturists; hence, 
perhaps, their appellation. 

xiv. Altaic. 

According to Vamb^ry, Radloff, Castren, and Pavet de 
Oourteille, the Eoibal and Earagas are distinct forms of 
speech, spoken on the northern slopes of that range, and 
Radloff mentions many others, calling them dialects. 
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Summary. 


Division. 

Sub-Div. 

Population. 

Geoobaphical Extent. 


r 

Osm&nli 

11,000,000 

The ruling class of the Ottoman Em- 





pire and the inhabitants of Asia 





Minor. 

1. Tirki -j 


Cbuw&sh 

450,000 

Governments of Nijnii Novgorod, 





Eas&n, Simbirsk, Yiatka, Oren- 





burg. 


. 

Azerbij&ni 

3,000,000 

Trans-Caucasia and N.W. Persia. 


r 

Nogai 

190,000 

Bessarabia, Crimea, Cis- Caucasia, 





and Volga Delta. 



Kamuk 

70,000 

N.E. Daghestan, I'erek Valley, and 

2. Nogai ^ 




N. W. Shore of Caspian. 



Kas&n 

200,000 

Governments of Easan and Simbirsk. 



liashkir 

400,000 

Governments of Astrakhan, Oren- 





burg, Ufa. 



Yarkandi 

1,000,000 

Yarkand and Chinese Tartary. 



Trans-Cas- 

2,300,000 

Country of the Tekkc, Zarafshan 



pian 


Valley, and generally Central 

3. Uigdr ^ 




Turkestan. 



Khivan 

1,600,000 

Khanate and Desert of Khiva, and 





South of Sea of Aral. 



Taranchi 

40,000 

Eulja. 

4. Kirghiz 

Kirghiz 

2,000,000 

FromtheVolgatoconfinesof Manchd- 




ria, most compact in S.W. Siberia. 



Yakat 

200,000 

N.E. corner of Siberia. 

0. Yakut 


Altaic 

Unknown 

On the N. Slopes of Mt. Sayan. 


Note by the Honorary Secretary R.A.S. 

Now that the entire Region occupied by Turki- speaking 
tribes has come under the influence of European domination^ 
it is desirable that some clearer understanding should be 
arrived at of the different languages of this wide-spread 
Eumily. I had hoped to prevail on my friend Arminius 
Vambery to write a paper for this Journal on the subject, 
and no one is more competent to deal with it, but the 
Council declined to offer any remuneration, and so the 
negotiation dropped, which I had commenced at Buda Pest 
in 1883. Pavet de Courteille of Paris, at my request wrote 
a paper on the subject in the Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1877 ; but, as it appeared to me to be rather a 
Geographical than a Philological subject, I went down in the 
autumn of 1883 to Tiflis, to talk over the matter with Mr« 
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Michael Morrison^ the Agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and his learned colleague, the Rev. Amir- 
khanians, whom I found engaged in the translation of the 
Scriptures in the Turki spoken in Trans-Caucasus and 
Azerbij&n, the North-West Province of Persia. This was 
not so much a task for a profound scholar in his study in 
Europe, as for a person engaged in Asia in distributing the 
Scriptures to each horde in the Language intelligible to them. 
When Mr. Morrison visited London last year, we talked over 
the whole subject, and fixed approximately the number of 
languages ; but I consider this sketch to be only tentative, 
and a step in advance towards the final settlement of this 
important subject. 

We learn from Vamb4ry that though he calls the 
Language of the three Khanates of the Oxus the Jagatai, 
there are distinctly marked Dialects at Kokan, Bokh&ra, 
and Khiva, caused in each case by the peculiarities of each 
State. This paper assigns to Khiva the place of a separate 
language, including the two other Khanates tinder the same 
language with the Tekke. This may or may not be accurate. 
It is at least intelligible, and therefore easily susceptible of 
correction. I can however quote no authority. 

Michael Terantief published, at St. Petersburg, 1876, 
Grammars of the Turkish (OsmS-nli), Persian, Kirghiz and 
Uzbek languages, as spoken in Central Asia, followed by a 
Chrestomathy : by Uzbek he means the two Languages 
described in this paper as Trans-Caspian and Khivan, and 
proposes to call it Turkest&ni ; but this would be going too 
far, as it would be assuming a name for one portion of the 
field which belongs to the whole field. He admits that the 
Dialect spoken in Khiva is difierentiated from the Dialect of 
Bukhara and Tashkend, owing to the contact of the former 
with the Azerbij&ni. At the time that he wrote he knew 
nothing of the language of Yarkand and Kashgar, as Shaw 
had not published his Grammar, and he knew nothing also 
of the language of the Tekke of Merw, that country being at 
that time unvisited and unconquered. Every Russian bates 
Yambery the Hungarian, and Terantief, as was to be 
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expected, attacks the Jagataische Sprach Studien/’ but 
Scholars will probably agree with Vamb^ry. Radloff is of 
opinion that a single vefsion of the Scriptures will be under- 
stood by the populations of Turkestan (Tashkent), Bokh&ra, 
Khiva and Kokan, amounting to two or three millions. A 
competent scholar, Ostramof, is engaged in the translation 
of the Gospels: his work has been submitted to Radloff, 
who is entirely satisfied with it. It will be carried out at 
the expense of the English Bible Society, and a large issue 
published and distributed ; and the question as to the 
Language spoken in these Regions will be settled by the 
test of experience. Schuyler, who is a trustworthy authority, 
in his Travels entirely supports the same view as Terantief. 

I have had a Language Map prepared, and add a table of 
Authorities or Texts, as the best proof of the existence of the 
Language and Family, and tho best means of differentiating 
them. 

Regarding their written Character, it may be noted that 
some of these are perfectly illiterate. The Osm&nli, the 
Azerbijani, Kumiik, Kirghiz, Nogai, Yarkandi, Khivan, 
and Trans-Caspian use the Arabic Character partially or 
entirely. Vambery tells us that among the Kirghiz the 
Mongolian Character is in use, and that the Mulla, who 
visit these Nomads for the purpose of propagating the 
Mahometan Faith, do not hesitate to use for that purpose 
the Character,* which on other occasions they call the K&fir 
Character, and the use of which they try to suppress else- 
w’here. We find also that there are certain people who 
speak tho Turki, but read only the Armenian Character, and 
an Edition of the Bible has been published to suit their con- 
venience. The Chuw&sh tribes have been educated to read 
their Bible in the Russian Character, and are supplied with an 
Edition. The Osmanli Turki Language has been made the in- 
strument of Religious Instruction to some of the Greek sub- 
jects of the Ottoman Empire, who have forgotten their glorious 
language, but from mere racial and theological hate will 
only use the Greek Character, and the entire Bible has been 
supplied to them in the Alpha Beta of Hellas. The Yakut, 
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who are Christian subjects of Eussia, apparently use the 
Eussian alphabet, to judge from the texts given by Bohtlingk. 

There is no doubt no finality as yet arrived at. In dealing 
with Nomads we must expect the Dialects to fluctuate. M. 
Lessar had in his Survey from Kizil Arb&t to Askabad two 
interpreters, one a Kurd from the frontier colony in Persia, 
who had b.een a prisoner among the Tekke, and spoke the 
Trans-Caspian Language, and the other a native of Kasan in 
Eussia on the Volga, whose form of speech is stated, though 
no examples are given, to have resembled that spoken by the 
Tekke. We must take this statement for what it is worth. 
Yambery mentions that, though he tried to make use of the 
Khivan language instead of the Osm&nli, the Khan of 
Khiva was obliged to have much translated to him. This 
admission from Vamb^ry, an accomplished Osm&nli scholar, 
and who knew something of Khivan, and a good deal of 
Trans-Caspian, implies a great divergence. Bellew mentions 
that a Turki Dialect was heard among the Nomads betwixt 
Herat and Farah, implying an intrusion ^ into the Pushtu 
Language-field. 

It will be at once remarked that two venerable names are 
omitted from this detail of languages, and they are intention- 
ally omitted. The object of this paper is Geographical : the 
name given to each language indicates the region or tho 
tribe to which it pertains. But a place must be assigned 
to the Uigur and Jagatai. Pavet de Courteille agrees with 
Vamb^ry in dividing the Turki languages into two great 
subdivisions. The North comprehends the languages spoken 
from the rivers Lena to the Jenissei, or rather the Northern 
slopes of the S^^ys^n Mountains; these languages are the 
Yakut, Koibal, Karagas, and many Dialects. The South 
comprehends all the Turki languages spoken from the 
frontier of China to the Danube. This is a far better classi- 
fication than the vague expedient of dividing the Family with 
reference to the population being nomad or sedentary. Tho 
Uigur is the most ancient form in which the Turki speech 
appears as a cultivated language, while the languages of the 
Northern subdivision, which may be called the Altaic, and 
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which are totally illiterate, present the most primitive fonn 
of words and forms. There exists a manuscript, known as 
the Eudatku Bilik, the dalbe of which is fixed at the latter 
half of the eleventh century of the Christian era : this is 
stated by some to be the oldest record, and is in Uigur. 
Vambery makes it the basis of his investigations. Though 
late in date compared with the literary monuments of the 
Aryan and Semitic Families, it is of great importance, as 
it is the most pure specimen of real Tiirki, free from the 
influences of the Persian and Arabic languages, and worthy 
to be considered the typical language. 

We have now to inquire what Jagatai is. One of the 
most remarkable writers on the subject of the Turki tribes 
is Abul Ghdzi of Khiva, who wrote a book called “ The 
Genealogical History of the Tatars.** He lived at Khiva 
in the seventeenth century of our era, and he remarks that 
he wrote his book in Turki, in order that all might under- 
stand him, and that he employed words which a child of the 
age of five years would comprehend, and that he rejected all 
loan-words from Jagatai, Persian, and Arabic. This shows 
that the language, which he used, was not called Jagatai, in 
his time, but that he used what he deemed pure Turki. 
Pavet de Courteille comes to the following conclusion : that 
the Jagatai was the language, in which the Kudatku-Bilik was 
written, and was, in fact, the language in its most ancient 
form, and in the region nearest to its birthplace. Abul 
Ghdzi would not allow himself to use antique words, which 
were intelligible in the eleventh century, but which had 
fallen into desuetude in the seventeenth, and were only 
known to the learned. The literature of every country 
supplies an analogy of this process. The words Jagatai and 
Uigur only indicate differences of age, and stages of dialectic 
variation, through which the Turki language passed. Shaw 
confirms this view, and writes that though some European 
linguistB have called the Turki of Kashgar and Yarkand 
Uigur, the name is totally unknown to the people, and 
would be a misnomer for a modern language. Terantief 
confirms this view. The term should be abandoned. Yamb4ry, 
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in hi^ Jagataische SpracHe, goes so far as to state tliat it 
is probable that the word *‘Jagatai Turki^^ means nothing 
more than *‘pure Turki/^ just as the word Jagatai coupled 
with the word “ man ” means a brave, trustworthy man.” 

I have tried to catch up all the names which are scattered 
through the books of reference, which are sometimes tribal, 
sometimes local, sometimes synonyms, sometimes artificiaL 
They will find their place under one or other of the Geo- 
graphical terms now supplied. Earachai and Eabarda in 
the Caucasus region, Eapehak on the Lower Volga, and 
XJzheg in Transoxania, are * trifeal names. Ohantu is 
identical with Turki. Tatar, converted by the wit of a 
Pope into Tartar, is identical with Turki (J.B.A.S. n.s, 
Yol. XIV. p. 125). Alatyan is identical with Altaic. 
Vocabularies in Meshtsheriak, Tobolsk, Chasowo, Chjulim, 
Jenisee, Kusnek, Baraba, Kangayen, Teleut, Chiwa, are sup- 
plied by Klaproth in the Turki chapter of his Language 
Atlas of Asia Polyglotta, published at Paris, 1822. If they 
have any surviving value, it must be appraised after identifi- 
cation of their locality, and testing their accuracy. In these 
days learned compilations in an imposing form are of no 
value, unless the Geographer can mark the spot with precision 
on the Language-Map, and the compiler can give other 
authority and security for the genuineness of the Vocabulary 
than the notes in his own Diary. We have got beyond the 
uncritical stage, and like to know the latitude and longitude, 
and the capacity of the compiler, as well as his method of 
transliteration. 

It is worthy of remark that the whole of the Turki-speaking 
population of thp world is slowly, but surely, gravitating 
towards Bussian domination. A few corners still lie outside 
the absorbing influence, but they seem tottering on the 
brink of the chasm. The Taranchi of Kulja, and the 
Yarkandi of Kashgaria are still in the Chinese dominions ; 
and the Tfirki, who inhabit the regions behind the Oxus and 
the Hindu Kush, are still in Afghanistan : the Province of 
Azerbij&n still forms part of the Persian kingdom, and Asia 
Minor is in the Ottoman Empire : but this state of afiairs 
VOL. XTm.*— [ nBW 8BB1E8.] 13 
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is only for a time. Every fragment of the Indio branch 
of the Aryan Family of Languages, with the eicoeption of the 
rude form of speech of the Siah Posh of Eafiriston and the 
Dards, has been absorbed into the Indian Empire ; the same 
fate of being gathered under one sceptre awaits the whole 
of the widely*scattered Turki tribes, and it is a notable fact 
for the future, since unity of language is put forward as the 
basis of political union. 

How far the Russians possess the necessary sympathy for 
such a task, and the capacity for educating such a population, 
nomad, as well as sedentary, is a question. The Russian 
language, with its ponderous word-store, and illogical Aryan 
structure, has but slight attraction to the agglutinative and 
severely logical Turki, which stands at the head of all languages 
in its wonderful symmetry and power of form, evolution or 
accommodation. Perhaps the B&ntu family of South Africa 
alone can rival it. Of the kind of words, which will come 
into existence from the contact of such uncongenial elements 
as Russ and Tdrki we have a specimen in the name of a son 
of a Kirghiz chief in the Russian service, Vali Khan, who 
has assumed the name of Yalikhanoff. In India we should 
hardly call the son of Gulab Singh, Gulabsinghson, but such 
words may hereafter be formed. 

How the subtle poison of the Arabized Persian language 
has found its way into the veins of the linguistic body of the 
Osm&nli Turki is well known, but it is surprising to 
find in the distant and secluded language of Yarkandi in 
Chinese Tartary the same infiltration of foreign elements, 
though to a less degree. The celebrated TTigdr Manuscript 
is quite free from this contagion. The presence of a T&jik 
servile population would supply the Persian element, and the 
conquering Religion of Mahomet would force into use Arabic 
words and forms. But we have the authority of Vamb^ry 
for asserting that it was quite unnecessary for the Osm&nli 
language to make such prodigious loans from Arabic and 
Persian, as it had in its own Turki root-store and expanding 
mechanism, a capability of expressing every human idea, and 
could at pleasure replace every foreign word by drawing 
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upon its own stores ; and, in fact, the East-Turki languages 
have done so to a very great extent. We find the same 
linguistic phenomena in the marvellously beautiful and 
versatile lingua franca of India, the Urdu, or Hindust&ni, in 
spite of the wealth of word-store and grammatical forms of 
the great Sanskritic YernaculEirs, and the high degree of 
culture, to which the pure Indian literature had reached long 
before the Mahometan Conquest, which rendered loan-words 
quite unnecessary. The very word ** Urdd marks the 
Turki conquest of India by the Mughals. The Baber-namah 
of the great founder of that dynastyis in Jagatai. A certain 
proportion of words, though not many, have survived in 
the great Indian vernacular. The word Turk survives in 
the Hindustani Dictionary in connection with horses and 
horsemen. I close with the proverb : 

i-rCn 

Arabic is the root : Persian is the sugar : 

Hindi is the salt : Turki is the arL 

The desideratum is a Scientific Comparative Grammar of 
the whole family, worthy to be placed on the same shelf with 
the Comparative Grammars of other families of speech which 
we already possess, and it is stated on good authority that 
Badloff is preparing such a work. 
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A. Appendix of Adthobities and Texts. 


No. Language* Authority or Text. 

1. Nogai Pentateuch and New Testainent. 

K^m ^howadja, Proverbs of the Tatars of the Crimea, 

2. Osmhnli An extensive literature, and the whole Bible. 

3. Kumiik ..Bodensted, Vocabulary. Z.D.M.G. vol. v. pp. 245, 851# 

Makharoif, Tdrki Languages spoken in the Caucasus. 
Gospel of St. Matthew. 

4. Easkn Balinth, Tdrki Grammar, Buda Pest, 1875. 

Wakhabof, Dialect of Kashn. 


Ostramof, Christian Tatar Dictionary, Eashn, 1876. 

Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Marx. 

5. Chdwash^ Schott, Society Philologique de Paris, 1876. 

The J’our Gospels. 

Zolonitzki, Chuwash- Russian Dictionary, Easkn, 1875. 

6. Azerbijhni or Kasimbeg, Allgemeine Grammatik Turko Tatar Sprachen, 
Trans-Caucasian translate from Russian in German by Zenker, Leipsig, 


Vamb5iT, Jagatai Sprach Studien, Leipsig, 1867, p. 6. 
Berg5, Repoft of International Congress at St. Petersburg, 

1876, p. 86. 

do. Dichtungen transkaukasischer Sanger, Leipsig, 
1868. 

New Testament. 


Translation of Play, Jour. Roy. Asiat. Soc. n.b. 1886. 

Text of do. Jour. Soc. Asiat. 1886, p. 5, and Grammatical 
Note by Barbier de Meynard. 

7* Bashkir Sayce, Introduction to Science of Language, ii. p. 45, 

London, 1880. 

8. Trans-Caspian ...Yambery, Jagatai Sprach studien, Leipsig, 1867. 

do. Etym. Worterbudh, Leipsig, 1878. 
do. Abuska, collection of Jagatai Words, Buda Pest, 
1862. 

Pavet de Courteille, Jour. Soc. Asiatique, 1878, yol, xii. 

p. 208. 

Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark (in the Press). 
Ahmed Vefik, Text of Makbdl id Euldb by Nevai. Con- 
stantinople, 1872. 

Veliammot-Zernof, complete edition of the Abuska, St. 


Petersburg, 1869. 

Ilminsky, Text of Bab6r-namah, Kas&u, 1857. 

9. Ehivan Schuyler, Travels, vol. i. p. 109. 

10. Kirghiz Ilminsky, The Kirghiz, Kaskn. 

New Testament, and part of Old. 

11. TakOt Boehtlingk, UeW die Sprache der JakOten, St. Petersburg, 

1851. 


12. Tarkandi Shaw, Lan^age of Eastern Turkestan, Lahore, 1875. 

Vambdry, tJigurische Sprach Monumente, Innsbruck, 1876 
Klaproth, TJeber die Sprache uhd Schrift der Uiguren, Paris, 


Faulmann, Buch der Schrift, Vienna, 1878, p. 111. 
13. Taranchi Baron Kaidbars (name of work not known). 
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No. Laagoage. Authority or Text. 

U. Altaio Grammar of the Altaic Languages, by Members of the 


Altaic Mission, Kashn, 1869. 

Pavet de Courteille, Transactions of Philogioal Society of 
London, 1877, p. 61. 

do. Jour. Soc. Asiatique, 1878, vol. zii. p. 209. 

Vamb6ry, Et^ologiches Worterbuch der Turko-Tatarischen 
Sprachon, Leinsig, 1878, p. viii. 

Badloff, Ueber oie Pormen der gebundenene Rede bei den 
Altaischen Tartaren. 
do. Aus Sibirien, Leipsig, 2 vols. 1884. 
do. Phonetik der Nordlichen Turksprachon, Leipsig, 
1882. 

Zoitbchrift fiir Yolkerpsycbologie und Sprachwissenschaft, 
iv. band 8. 85. 

Castren, Versuch einer koibalischen und karagassischcn 
Sprdchlehre, Petersbtirg, 1869. 


B. Books of Eeferenoe. G-eneral Suktect. 


1. Pavot de Gourteille Note upon Turkish Languages, Transactions of Philo- 

logical Society, 1877-8-9, p. 54. 

Dictionnaire Tuik-Oriontale, Paris, 1870. 

2. Max Muller...... ...Survey of Languages of Seat of War m the East, London, 

1855, p. 144. 

Lectures on Science of Language, i. p. 333, London, 
1871. 


3. Hovelacque La Linguistique, Paris, 1876, p. 130. 

4. Latham Comparative Philology, London, p. 98. 

5. Quatrem^re Chrestomathie Orientales. 

Specimen of Eastern TOrki Dialects. 

6. Budagoff Comparative Dictionary of Turk-Tatar Language, St. 

Petersburg, 1869. 

7. Radlofi Proben dor Yolkslitteratur der Turkischen Stamme Sud- 

Siberiens, St Petersburg, 1865-72. 

8. Desmaisons Texte d^Abul Ghkzi, St. Petersburg, 1871. 

9. Schott Altaische Studien, 1867-72. 

Versuch ueber die tatorischen Sprachen. 

10. Klaproth .Asia Polyglotta et Sprach Atlas, with Vocabularies, Paris, 

1822. 


11. Remusat ...Rccherches sur les langues Tatares, Paris, 1820. 

12. Faz-ull&h ;... Dictionary Turk-Peisian, Calcutta, 1826. 

13. Frsehn Text of Abul Gh&zi, Eas&n, 1825. 

14. Fredk. Miiller Allgemeine Ethnographie, pp 25, 393, Vienna, 1879. 

Grundriss der Sprach wisbenschaft, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 51, 
Vienna, 1882. 

15. Berezine Recherohes sur les Dialectes Mussulmans. Premibre 

partie. Systeme des Dialectes Turks, Kasan, 1848. 

16. Davids Turkish Grammar. Preface. 

17. Terantief Grammar of Turkish, Persian, Kirghiz and Uzbek. 

(Russian.) St. Petersburg, 1875, 

18. Liitseh Eixgisische Chrestomathie, 1883. 
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Art. XI. — a Modern Contributor to Perdan lAierature. 

Bizd Kuli Khdn and hk Works. By Sidney Churchill, 
Esq., M.E.A.S. 

But a few Persians have devoted so much time, energy, and 
real enthusiasm to their own literature during the present 
century as the subject of this notice : the Amiru-sh-Shu'ar& 
Eiz& Kuli Khdn B Muhammad Hddi Khan B Ism’ail 
Kamdl, poetically sumamed Hiddiyat,” and popularly 
known as the ^'Lalah Bdshi.’’ Descended in a direct line 
from the welltknown poet, Kamdl Khojandi — a cotemporary 
of Hdfiz, who died at Tabriz in A.H. 792 (a.d. 1389) — 
the Amiru-sh-Shu’ard was bom in Tehrdn on the loth 
Muharram, a.h. 1216 (8th June, 1800). His family, in 
honour of their ancestor, appended the surname Kamdl 
to their individual appellations. Hiddiyat’s grandfather, 
Ism’ail Kamdl, suffered death at the hands of Zaki Khdn 
Zand for refusing to take up the cause of the Zand dynasty 
in preference to that of the Pretender Agha Muhammad 
Khdn Eajdr. 

Rizd Kuli Khdn lost both father and mother at an early 
age, being left an orphan at Shirdz, where he entered the 
service of the Farmdn Farmdi Husain ’Ali Mirzd. His 
tdkhallm was first ** Chdkar ’’ ; but after some of his odes 
had reached Mazandardn, his native home, he changed it to 
** Hiddiyat.” 

Fath ’Ali Shdh Kajdr, when in Shirdz, appointed him 
Amiru-sh-Shu’ard, or “Chief of the Poets,’* but notwith- 
standing this and other evidences of the Shdh’s goodwill, he 
sojourned in Shirdz until a.h. .1264 (a.d. 1838), when he 
travelled towards Tehrdn, and being presented to Muham- 
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mad Sh&h, who had succeeded his grandfatheri was ap* 
pointed by him as Lalah B&shi, or guardian to his favourite 
son, ^Abbds Mirz& Ndib us-Sultanah, who is now known by 
the title of Mulk Ar&, “ornament or adorner of the kingdom.” 

In A.H. 1264 (a.d. 1848), Muhammad Sh&h died and was 
succeeded by the Vali’ahd N&siru-d-Din Mirzd. Owing to 
the intrigues against Haji Mirz& Agh&si during the last 
few months of Muhammad Sh&h’s life, some of the princes 
were banished to Earbald. Amongst these were 'Abb&s 
Mirzd and his mother, who had been the late Shdh’s 
favourite wife. For these reasons Rizd Kuli Ehdn was 
obliged to keep quiet for a time. Through the patronage 
of the Amir Niz&m — Mirza Taki Khan — ^however, he was, 
in A.H. 1267 (a.d. 1851), sent on a mission to Khiva. On 
his return from Central Asia, he was appointed Deputy 
Director of the Royal Academy, which had lately been 
formed at Tehrdn, a post he held for some years. When 
the Vali’ahd, Muzaffaru-d-Din Mirzd, was appointed to the 
government of Azarbaijdn, Rizd Kuli ifith&n received the 
royal orders to follow him in the same capacity as that he 
had held with ^Abbas Mirzd. A few years later, whilst in 
Tehrdn, to seek a little rest, he died, from an illness from 
which he had been suffering, in a.h. 1288 (a.d. 1871). 

The Lalah Bdshi was a very good scholar, and one of the 
most learned men of his day. His learning being recognizedf 
he had many opportunities of taking advantage of his 
friends* libraries. His value as a poet is highly estimated 
by his countrymen; though his diwdn has not yet been 
published.^ ^ 

The following is a list of his works : 

(1) An edition of the Rauzatu-s-Saf4, a general history 
of Persia and the adjacent countries, from the creation to 
A.H. 873, in six volumes, composed by Muhammad B. 
Khavand Sh&h B. Mahmud, better known as Mir Khwdnd. 

^ M. Scbefer, in his introduction to the Relation de rAmbassade au 
Kharizm/* says that this collection consists of more than 60,000 haiU or distichs. 
besides miscellaneouB Stings, of which mention is made in Mr. Churchill’s list, 
numbers 8, 12, 6, 14 and 13 .~£d. 
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To this work is added the rarer seventh volume, in the 
introductory lines prefixed to which the name of Glhiisa^d** 
Din Ehw&nd Mir occurs as its author — ^its subject being 
a history of Abu-l-Gh&zi SuMn Husain Mirz& and his 
sons, to A.H. 929. In continuation of these, Riz& Kuli Eh&n, 
by Royal command, compiled, in the course of two years, 
three volumes, which consist — in his own words — of the 
history of three hundred and seventy years,' from the origin 
of the Safavis to a.h. 1274 (A.n. 1858) ; thus including the 
first decade of N&siru-d-Din Shdh’s reign. These three 
important supplements, comprising about seventy thousand 
lines, were lithographed together with the preceding seven 
volumes, the whole ten being formed into two big folios, at 
Tehr&n, a.h. 1271-74 (a.d. 1863-56), and a thousand copies 
struck off. 

(2) The Najad N4mah Pddshdhdn Irani Najdd.^^ This 
work is rare, and still in MS. It consists of an enumeration 
of the kings and dynasties of Persian origin, and is divided 
as follows : Mukaddimah ; on the five principal branches of 
early Persian kings, viz. (1) Mah&b&d, (2) Jaiy&n, (3) 
Sh&ydn, (4) Ydsani&n, (5) Gil Shah. Guftar; early Persian 
history to the death of Yazdijird B Shariydr. Tabakah : 
I. Al-i-Saffdr; II. AM-Sdmdn ; III.Bdvand; IV. Bdyah 
or Dailamites ; V. Al-i-Kakriyeh ; VI. Al-i-Zi&r, called also 
Al-i-Kdbiis ; VII. Kavbdrah dynasty ; VIIL Nimruz ; IX. 
On the third branch of the Al-i-Bavand ; X. Al-i-Fazluyeh, 
of Shirdz; XI. The Bddusbdn dynasty, descendants of Kubdd, 
the Sasanian ; XII. The Bahmani dynasty of Dakkan ; XIII. 
Al-i-Shirvan ; XIV. Dynasties who ruled over Nur and 
Bustamddr; XV. Eujur dynasties; XVI. L&ristdn dynasties; 
XVII. Hurmuz dynasties ; XVIII. Rulers over Sind and 
Multdn. Ehdtimah ; consists of a chronology of the principal 
historical events, from' the birth of the Prophet to the date 
of composition of the work. The I^ajh&d N&mah begins as 
follows : 

The following is a list of some of the works and authorities 
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mentioned in the text : Dabist&n ul-Maz&hib ; an anony- 
mous work on the religious creeds of the East, Litho- 
graphed, Tehr&n, a.h. 1260). Shah N&mah Firddsi. J&m&sb 
Nimah (or rather, Kitdb-i-Jdmdsb, a work on the horoscopes 
of the Persian Kings posterior to his own day, by Jdmdsb, 
Tazir of Shih Gusht&sb B Luhrdsb) . Ayi n Bahman . D&rdb 
Ndxnah. Bdnish Afz&f Andshirvdn, the author of which is 
Hakim Buzaijumahr. Ddnishvar Namah (the work referred 
to is the Khodai Ndmah of Danishvar, the Dehgdn). The 
Khirad Ifdmah. The Luhrdsb and Gushtasb Namah (of 
Shamsu-d-Din Muhammad, Dak-&i)|u). Tdrikh Guzidah of 
Hamd-Ullah Mustaufi Kazvini.^ Asdrul-Bdkiyah (a his- 
torical and scientific work by Abu '1-Raih4n Md. B Ahmad 
al-Biruni-al-Khwdrazmi ; who died after a.h. 430), 
Bahdristan of Jami. The Gurshdsb Ndmah (of Assadi Tdsi, 
completed in a.h. 458), Yusuf Zulaikha of Firddsi (litho- 
graphed at Tehrdn, 1299). Tdrikh Herdt of Mu*inu-d-I)in 
Asfizdri . J ahdn Aral (Nasukh J ahdn Ard of Ahmad Ghafidri) , 
Ihyd ul-Muldk (a history of Sistdn and its rulers to a.h. 
1027, by Shdh Husain B Ghidsu-d-Din Sistdni Sufidri). 
Tdrikh Fakhr Banaketi (Rauzat Adli Albdb). Tdrikh 
Tabdristdn (to a.h. 613) of Ibn Isfandidr, Tdrikh 
Tabaristdn (to a.h. 881) of Saiyid Zahiru-d-Din, Tdrikh 
Adlia Alldh (also* an early history of Tabaristdn). The 
Tajdrubu'l-IJmam of Abd 'Ali Maskuyah. Jdm'au't- 
Tavdrikh Bashidi. Tabakdtu-n-Nahdt (of Jaldlu-d-Din 
'Abdu-r-Rahman B Abd Bakr as-Sidti). *Izdh fi'l-Nahv 
(of Abd 'AU Hasan B Ahmadul-Farsi). Kitdbu-t-Tdji (a 
history of the Dailamites by Abd Ishdk Ibrdhim B Hildl 
B Hdrdnu’l Harrdrri, commonly called Sdbi). Tdrikh 
KdharahMisr. Tarikhu’l-Muldk. Miftdhu’l Kuldb. Tdrikh 
Farishtah, Tdrikh Karmdn, called ^IkduT-'Uld, by Afzalu'd- 
Din Ahmad B Hdmid (brought down to a.h, 584. Also 
known as the Tdrikh Euhbindni ; lithographed at Tehrdn, 
A.H, 1293), etc. 

' Words m brackets are the writer's own. 

> A note on a newlT-discovered work ot this author is added at the close of the 
present pi^er.— [B d.j 
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(3) Fihrisu’t-Tavdrikbi a chronology; consists of about 
twenty thousand lines. * Said to have been partially litho- 
graphed at Tabriz. 

(4) Ajraalu't-Tav&rikh ; an elementary historical class- 
book. Lithographed at Tabriz, a.h. 1283. Was originally 
composed for the use of the Yali’ahd (heir apparent). 

(5) Safar I^&mah Ehwdrazm. This work has been edited 
by Ch. Schefer, Boulak, 1879, and translated by the same 
Orientalist, Paris, 1879. 

(6) Anv&ru’l-Vil&yah, a masnavi, in the metre of Niz&mi’s 
Makhzan uI-Asr&r. 

(7) Gulist&n Iram, a masnavi, on the loves of B.&b’ah and 
Bakt&sh, also called Baktash Namah. Lithographed, illus- 
trated, Tehran, 1270. 

(8) Bahru'l-HakAik, a masnavi, in the metre of the 
Hadikah of Sandi. 

(9) Anisu’l-’Ashikin, a masnavi. 

(10) Ehurrarn i Bahisht; a masnavi, in the Tak&rub 
measure. 

(11) Minhdju’l-Hidayah, a masnavi. 

(12) Hiddiyat Ndmah, a masnavi, in the Rami measure. 

Risdlahs (13) Maddriju’l-Baldghah. (14) Miftdhu’l-Kunuz. 

(16) Mazdharu^l-Anvar, and (10) LataifuT-Ma’drif. 

(17) Edited the Kdbus Ndmah * of Amir 'Ansuru’l-Ma'dli 
Eai Kdus B Iskandar B. Kdbus. Lithographed at Tehrdn, 
1285. 

(18) Edited about 3000 distichs of Minuchihri’s poetical 
works. Lithographed at Tehrdn ; and since re-edited and 
re-lithographed. 

(19) Ridzu'l-'Arifin, a biography of Sufis and poets. 

(20) Farhang Anjuman Ardi Ndsiri ; a glossary of difficult 
words, collected principally from the poetical works of the 
Persian poets. The current year, a.h. 1286, is mentioned in 
the introductory remarks, where the author states that he 
had already spent much time in collecting over one hundred 
thousand distichs of the choicest passages from the works of 

^ No mention of 9, 10, 15, 16, or 17 u made in M. Schefer’s enumeratiim of 
Bizt Euli^a works.— {£d.] 
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the early and modem Persian poets— which collection he has 
perpetuated in the shape of the *‘Majma’u-l-Fusah&” and 
^^Rldzu'l-’Arifin. Following this is a list of the author’s 
precursors and their works, which are as follows : Abd 
Eafs Sughdi Samarkandi's Bis&lah. Abd Mansdr Assadi 
ut-Tusi’s Ris&lah Lughat Furs (d. a.h. 465) • Katr&n Tabrizi 
(Abd Mansdr Eatr&n B Mansdr Ajalti ul-TJrumavi. The 
work referred to is the Tafdsiru’l-Lughat-i-Furs. Died 
some time between a.h. 445 and 465, according to his 
various biographers). Farrukhl Sistdni (Abd 'l-Hasan ’AH 
B Edlu, d. 470 a.h. The work referred to is probably the 
“ jKTav&diru’l-Lughat ”). Shams Fakhri’s (Shamsu-d-Din 
Fakhri ul-Isfah&ni, d. 744) “Mi’ydr Jamdli/* a glossary 
composed for Sultdn Shaikh Abd Ishdk. The Sharaf Ndmah 
Munyari (better known as the Farhang Ibrdhimi) of Ibrdhira 
Eavam Sirhindi (Fdruki). The Majma’u-l-Furs (equally 
well known by the name of Farhang Surdri) of Muhammad 
K&sim B Hdji Muhammad Edshani. Takh« Surdri ; dedi- 
cated to Shdh ’Abbas I. Safavi (a.h. 993-f036). The 
Farhang Jehdngiri of Mir Jamdlu’d-Din Husain Anjd 
Shirdzi, completed in a.h. 1017. ’Abdu’r-Rashid Husaini 
Medini ut-Tatavis translation of the Arabic Kdmusu’l- 
Lughat (of Majdu’-d-Din Abd Tdhir Md. B Ya’kdb Firdz- 
dbddi ush-Shirdzl, who died a.h. 817), the same author’s 
edition and correction of the Farhang Jah&ngiri, styled 
Farhang Rashidi (completed in a.h. 1064). The Burhdn 
Edta’, compiled for Sultan ’Abdullah B Eutb Shah by 
Muhammad Husain B Ehalaf Tabrizi. Takh. Burhdn ; 
completed in 1062. From this Rizd Kuli Ehdn 
proceeds to give some of his authorities, which are, besides 
the above : Ukiands. The K&mus of al-Firuzdbddi (above 
mentiohed). The Sahdh (of Abd TSost Ism&’il B. Hammad 
ul-Jauhari, d. a.h. 393), The Surdh (ul Lughah of Abd 
’I-Fazl Md. B'Umar B Ehdlid, better known as Jamali. 
This work is a Persian version of the Sahdh of Jauhari). The 
Majma’u4-Bahrain (fi’l-Lughah ; compiled by Hasan B. 
MA us-Sagh&ni, d. a.h. 650). The Nah&yatu’l-Lughah. 
The Eashfu’l-Lughah (probably the Eashfu’l-Lugh&t va’l- 
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Ista1&h6t, compiled by ’Abdu’r-Babfm B Abm&d Sdr)* 
Eanzu’l-Lugh&t (of Md. B ’Abdu’l-Kh&lik B Ka^ruf). 
Muntakhibu’l-Lughah (there are several, but the work here 
referred to is no doubt the one compiled in a,h. 1046^ by 
the author of the Farhang Bashidi). Tiby&n. Misb&hu’l- 
Munvi (of Ahmad B Md. B’Ali al-Fayyumi, composed a.h. 
734). T&ju’l-Mas&dir (of Abd Ja’far Ahmad B 'Ali Baihaki ; 
died A.H. 544. H&ji Khalfa makes Budaki, the blind poet 
of Bukhdrd, who died a.h. 304, to be the author of a 
glossary with this same title). The Sdmi ft’l-As&mi (of 
Abi’l-Fazl Ahmad B Md. ul-Maid&ni un-Nish&puri ; died 
A.H. 618). Muhazzabu’l-Asm& (by Mahmud B’Umar us- 
Sanjari ush-Shaib&ni). Mirk&tu’l-Lughah (probably by 
Ahmadi Eirmani ; died a.h. 8f5). LahjatuT-Lughah. 
Tuhfatul-Ahbdb (the author of which is Hdfiz Aubahi ; 
completed in a.h. 936). Burh&n J&ma’-Farhang-i-Farhang. 
Farhang Ni’mat-Ullah. The Bisdiah Ehuishtdb, a translation 
of the Earzan Bdnish, a work composed in the reign of 
Ehusrau Parviz by the Mubid Hdsh (or Havash). The 
Bisalah Zardast Afshdr, composed by Ddd Bdyah B Hdsh 
Ayin, in the, days of Hurmuz B Anushirvdn. The Ghash- 
mah Zandahgi and Zandah Bud, a philosophical work com- 
posed by Farz&nahzand Arzam Sipdh&ni. The Sad Bar (of 
Irdnsh&h B Malakshdh, composed in a.h. 900). The Lughat 
Bivdn Eh&kdni. The Lughat i Shah Ndmah (edited by 
Muhammad Tusi ^Alavi, who collected it at Isfahan over 
three hundred years ago from a copy of the Shdh Ndmah 
containing 60,000 distichs, in the margins of which were 
glosses to the difficult words). The Farhang Makhzanu’} 
Advi 3 'ah (a ponderous alphabetical dictionary of medicaments, 
compiled by Mir Muhammad Husain Eh&n B Md. H&di 
Aghili ul-’Alavi ul-Ehor&s&ni, begun in Arabic in a.h« 
1183, but finally changed into the present Persian text in 
A.H. 1185; lithographed at Tehr&n, a.h. 1277). The ShAhad 
Sadik (of Md. S&dik B Md. S&lih Isfah&ni ul-Az&d&ni). 
The Majma’u-l-Buld&n (of Abu Abdullah Ya'kut Hamavi). 
The Tuhfah Hakim Mumin (lithographed Isffihan, 1274). 
The Haft Iklim (of Amin Ahmad B&zi). The Lughat i 
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Tassaf ; liUghat Bar&bln ul ’Ajam ; Lughat Dabist&n, etc.^ 
Before giving tbe text proper of his work» tbe author has 
further prefixed a Mukad^mah on the sdisorimination of 
Persian and Arabic words ; and twelve Ar&fshes on words 
misunderstood by former lexioogiaphers ; on errors oommitt^ 
by them ; and on the alphabet and grammar of the Persian 
language. The text proper is divided into twenty-four 
Anjuman, and arranged in alphabetical order. A Eh&timah, 
in two Pir^ishes, on idioms and locutions, closes this work, 
which has been lithographed at Tehr&n, with a portrait of 
the author, a.h. 1288.^ 

(21) A Tazkarah of the Poets, called *‘Majma’ul-Fusah&.” 
The current date, a.h. 1284, is mentioned in the conclusion 
of the preface. This work is divided into four Eukus as 
follows : Euku I. Kings and Princes who have written 
poetry ; II. Poets from a.h. 173 to a.h. 800 ; III. Poets of 
the Middle period ; IV. Contemporary poets. After praises 
of the Amiru’l-Muminin 'AH B Abi Tdlib, the author 
discourses on the origin of poetry, and concludes with a list 
of his authorities, scarcely any of whom, however, does he 
supersede. Indeed, one would have expected more accuracy 
from so painstaking a scholar. As some of the works he 
mentions are extremely rare, it is w^orth while enumerating 
them, as by this means it will be seen that such works are 
still to be met with by diligent searph for them. The Taz- 
karah Lubu’l-Lubab of Muhammad 'Aufi (otherwise the 
very rare LubdbuT-Albab, described by N. Bland in this 
Journal, Vol. IX. p. 112; and Fr. Sprenger, Oude Catalogue, 

1 From tbe enumeration of these works, it will become evident that, notwith- 
standing all his advantages, the Lalah B&shS has not exhausted the field of glosao- 
mphy ; indeed, unless we are to take the ** Lughat Divkn Khkl^hnl as a work 
by that author, it would a[)pear that one of the most important glossographers 
has been overlooked by Rizk Kuli Kh&n. 1 refer to Muhammad B Dhdd B 
Hd. B Mahmdd Shhdi&bkdi, author of a similar work to the Farhang Anjuman 
ArM called : ** Mifthh ul-Fuzalk,” composed in a.u. 873 ; and other 
works.-^S.O. 

^ l^e Mu|}»ddimah and Ehktimah may be accepted as the introductory and 
concluding remarks respectively. ArMsh and Pirkish really imply ornament and 
.embelliBhment, but are here regarded as indicative of divisions and subdivisions of 
a work. Anjuman — lit. a * coTlectioa ’^may beimslated by Book or Chapter. 
The terms are somewhat fanciful, and their ap^ication is probably left to tbe 
diBcretioB of authors rather than subjected to any strict role of composition. — [£i>.] 
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p. 1). The Maj&Iisu’n'Naf&is of Hir ’All Shir (a biography 
of Jaghatdi Turkish poets ; has been translated into Feruan 
and amplified under the title of “ Lat6if Ndmah ” by Fakhri 
B Md. Amiri). The Tuhfah S&mi (of S&m Mirz& Safari). 
The Tazkarah of T&hir Nasir&bddi. The Tazkarah of 
Baulatshah Samarkandi. The Tazkarah of S&dik Kit&bd&r 
Safariyah. The Tazkarah Ehair ul-Bayan. The Haft Iklim. 
The Tazkarah of Taki ud-Din Auhadi Farsi. Mir Md. 
Taki M&sh&ni’s Tazkarah (called Ehuldsatu-l-Ash’&r, a most 
Taluable work, rare, complete, and yet unsuperseded). The 
Ea’bah Trf&n (of Taki Auhadi IsfaMni, and an abridgment 
of the next work by the same author). The 'Urf&t (va 
Ghirf&t Ashikin). The rare Majma’u-n-Nav&dir (or Chah&r 
Mak&lah of Nizdmi ul-’Ardzi us-Samarlmndi). The Munisu 
’l-Ahr&h, a biography by Muhammad B Badr J&jarmi. 
The Tazkarah of Abu Hay&n*i-Tabib. The Tazkarah of 
’Ali Kuli Khdn, Vdlih (called Eidz ush-Shu’ard). The 
Tazkarah of Abu T&lib Ehdn Isfah&ni (called Ehul&satu’l- 
Afkdr) Atashkadah. Tazkarah Ishdk Beg (an anthology by 
the brother of the author of the Atashkadah). Eashh&t 
Sah&b Isfah&ni (Mirz& Sayyid Md. B Ahmad, d. 1222 or 
1233. This work was written for Fath 'Ali Sh&h). Ei&z 
us-Si&hah of Sayy&h Shirr&ni. Zinatu'l>Mad&yah of Hum&i 
Marvi (Md. Sadik. There is a recension of this work by its 
author). Anjuman-i-Eh&k&n by F&zil Eh&n, Gar&si, E&vi. 
The Majm&’ah of Ahmad Beg, Akhtar Guiji. The Majmd’ah 
of Md. B&^r Beg, Nishlti. The Dilkush&i of Bismil Shir&zi 
(H&ji ’Ali Akbar, styled Nayvab). The Safinatu’l-Mahmdd 
(rather, the Gulshan-i-Mahmdd of Mahmdd Mirza E&j&r, 
author of the T&rikh S&hibkr&ni, etc.). The Majmu’ah of 
Haidar Kuli Mirza, Eh&Tar. Md. SdH Mazandar&ni’s 
Maikh&nah va But>Eh&nah. The Tazkarah of Darvish. 
Nav&i E&sh&ni.. The Tazkarah of ’Abdu-r*Eazz&k Bay 
Dumbuli, author of the T&rikh M&sir' Sult&niyah ; Takh 
Haftdm. Tazkarah Muhammadsh&hi of Bahman Mirzi. 
]E&j&r, etc. 
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Editor’s Addendum (see footnote 2, page 199). 

Two paragraphs in the “Literary Gossip'' of the Athenomm 
of the 27th March, 1886, give an interesting account of a 
recently-discovered work by Hamd-Ullah Mustaufl Kazvini, 
one of the writers named in the foregoing paper. This 
production, although foreshadowed in the preface to the 
same author’s “TArikh Guzidah," has hitherto remained 
unknown in substance to European scholars ; and it is to 
Mr. Sidney Churchill of Tehrdn (^o now describes the 
literary labours of BizA Kuli) that the credit of securing it 
for the British Museum belongs. Under the somewhat 
hackneyed title of “Zafr NAmah," it is explained to be 
a “rhymed chronicle of the Muslim world" in 75,000 verses, 
and “ so rare that its existence might have been doubted." 
Its bulk is partly accounted for by the fact that it contains 
the whole of Firdausi's “Shah-nAmah" \v;ritten in the 
margins— a circumstance which enhances its value by supply- 
ing Orientalists with a new and carefully -collated text of 
that celebrated Epic. Referring to it, however, as a closely- 
written quarto, richly ornamented with frontispiece and gilt 
headings, and dated ShirAz 807, or 1405 of our era," the 
writer in the Athenoeum thus apportions the numerous verses : 

“ The first 26,000 are devoted to the Arabs, i,e, to Muhammad 
and his successors down to the fall of the Khalifat of Baghdad ; the 
next 20,000 to the Persians, or to the dynasties of Iran from the 
Saifaris to the Karakhitais of Karmdn; and the last 80,000. to 
the Mughals. This }ast section, the largest and most valuable, 
beginning with the House of Jenghiz Khan, treats very fully of 
the foundation of the Mughal Empire, of Hulaku,, and of his 
successors in Persia down to Abu Sa’id BahAdur Khan, the. last of 
the dynasty under whom the author lived. The history is brought 
down to the time of composition, Ann. Hij. 736, or Ann. Dom. 
1884, just one year before Abu Ba’id’s death.” 

In a future Number of the Journal it is proposed to give 
further information on this most valuable discovery. Mean- 
while it may be noted that Mr. Rieu'^s printed Catalogues 
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show two other of Hamd^TJllah’s works among the Persian 
Manuscripts of the British Museum : one^ the above- hientioned 
Tarikh G-uzidah/’ a general history from the earliest times 
to the period of writing — a sort of prose scaffolding to the 
versified history then in progress, and now displayed to the 
ken of Western scholars: the other, the '‘Nuzhatu-l-Kulub,** 
described as ** a cosmographical work, treating more especially 
of the geography of Persia and some adjacent counties.’’ 
The last-named book, though mainly a compilation, has 
attained considerable repute : there are no less than nine 
copies noted in the Museum Catalogues. 
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Aet« Xn, — Borne Folk^Bonge* Edited and trans- 

lated by G. A. Griekson, M.E.A.S.| Bengal Civil 
Service. 

Encocraged by the reception of my former paper on Bihar! 
Folk-Songs,^ I novr lay before the Society a further set of 
similar ones, in the same dialect of the Bihar! language, — 
the Bhoj’purL 

Since the last paper was printed, the acquirement of this 
dialect of Bihar! has been facilitated by the publication of a 
Bboj’puri grammar,^ and it is hoped that when the set of 
dialect grammars of which that forms a part is all printed, 
and when the Comparative Dictionary of the Bihar! Lan- 
guage,’ now being published, is completed, the requirements 
of the student will in some measure be fulfilled. 

The great want of Bihar! is a printed literature. At present, 
owing to the Government preference for the exotic Hindi, 
all works of any importance published in Bihar are written 
in that language, though a few popular books are sometimes 
issued in Bihar!.’ These latter are, however, few in number, 
and, though much admired, they hardly pay; for, practically, 
the only books that pay in Bihar are those patronized by the 
Government Education D^artment, which steadily refuses 
to have anything to do with works written in the national 
language. This is a great pity, for Hind! is only under- 
stood by the educated classes, and, even amongst them, is a 

1 Some Bibaif Folk-Songs, J B A S Vol XVI p 196 

4 SoTon Oxammaie of the Ihalects and Bnb-Dulects of the BflUhT Language, 
^ G, A. Gnmm, B.G.S, Fart I. General Introduotion. Fart II. Xhe 
jAoypSz! Oialeet. Cidcntta, Bengal Secretariat Press, London, Tmhner. 
Ihvejpaiis m all ha^e been pnbliibea up to date, and two others are u the press. 

* London, Tnlhner 

« eg., the SndhSbnnd, hj Kninira Lfila Kbadga BahSdSr MalL pubbahed by 
SihSi FrasSd Sm^gh m BSklj^Sr (Baakipore). 

toXm xvxn.«-fmr esanuu] 
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foreign tongue whicli they have to learn in additicm to (heir 
native language. 

Before the English rulers undertook to foster the ver- 
naculars, practically the only two of them in North-Eastern 
India which had acquired any considerable literary cultiva- 
tion were the Bais’wari of Audh and the Ba^g^f. The 
latter does not concern us now^ and it will su£Soe here to 
refer to the line of famous poets in that language, oom- 
mencing with Chandl Dasa, who lived in the fifteenth 
century a.d. 

Bais’wari, the border dialect between Braj Bhasha (the 
parent of modern Hind!) on the west, and Bihar! on the 
east, and partaking of the peculiarities of both these lan- 
guages, was admirably adapted to serve the purposes of a 
poet, who could be read, understood, and loved over the 
whole of Hindustan, and such a poet arose in the famous 
TuVsI Das, who wrote almost entirely in that dialect.^ He 
was followed by a host of imitators, down to the present day, 
and hence it follows that Bais’warl has a literature which, if 
collected together, would fill a good-sized library. 

At the same time, Braj Bhasha, the language to the west 
of Bais’war!, and not falling within North-East Hindustan, 
developed a literature of its own, founded, while the language 
was almost yet a Piakrit, by Ohand Bardal, who was followed, 
hffffo mtervalh, by Sur Das and his imitators. 

Hindi, i.e. the book Hindi of the present day, did not 
exist till the English conquest. Early in the present century 
it was manufactured by order of Government, out of Urdu, 
by the substitution of Sanskrit for Arabic and Persian words. 

1 The onW poem of TursT Die, 'with which I am acquainted, and which u not 
written m Hais’waff, is the Emh'nabalT, which he wrote, aa the subject and 
fashion required, m Braj Bhasha. SSr Dfis, who wrote only shout wrote 
in Braj Bhushd, and Tm’d BSa, the bard of Bam, in Bais^waiT, and it seems to 
hare been a recogmzed mle, even as far back as the time of the latter poet, that 
poems ooncenung the former hero must therefore be wntten m Braj, and those 
ooneemmu thh latter hero in BaisVfilf So prevalent and fixed has thm idea 
become, that Bidyapati, the MaithiU poet, who wrote only about Epssa, m the 
HaithilT dialect, is declared by fia^gSH lustonans to have wntten in Brsj, a 
languaM as different from Mutnill as German is from English 1 ! The aigmnsnt 
seems to have been something like this. Any poems about Kriena must he in 
Braj , Bidyfipati's poems are about Xfwoa , therefore (although tljMy adaaittedfy 
do not nossess a angle Bnu inflectum) filer are m Bni. 
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A aunibAr of books were oonoooted ia this ami 

. it has ever sinea remamed the ofScially-reoogiiised literary 
6 { BSbdustan. Kowbere is it a Temaoolar, imd it 
is zadioaDy different from tbe language of BibSr. At tbe 
same time, it is closely connected, through its parent tJrdfi, 
vith Braj Bhasha, and hence is well suited to be the literary 
langw^je, as it has really become, of North-Western India. > 
Bihirl, the language to the east of Bais’wajf,^ was not 
so fortunate as. Braj Bhasha. It is true it had one great 
poet, Bidyapati, who flourished at^he end of the fourteenth 
century, but he wrote in Maithill, the extreme eastern dialect 
of Bibari, and had not many followers in his own country. 
Curiously enough, his principal imitators were BaggSlis who, 
under the influence of ChaitSnya, a great admirer of the old 
master-singer, wrote a number of works in the spurious 
Maithili found in the Vals^aTa-pada-kalpa-taru, a Baiggali 
compilation of yai9:9aTa litanies.^ , 

Hence Bihari literature, though old, is small in extent, for 
neither of the other dialects (Magafal and Bhoj’pSri) do* 
veloped a great poet strong enough to found a school of 
literature. If a people, however, has not poems by great 
masters, it must have songs, and so we find abundant stores 
songs of all kinds, some original, and some translated from 
other languages, in these last two dialects. The peoulisrity 
of all these songs is that the fetters of metre lie upon tham 
very loosely indeed. Bidyapati and Tnl’si Das wrote accord- 
iag|to the strictest rules of Pi^gala, measuring the quantity 
of ^ery syllaUe, but in these other songs the melody to 
whkth they are s&g is the only guide, ai^ so long as the 
accent or musical ictus is provid^ for, the author oared lit^ 
whether his ^llslfleB were long or short. Their measure was 
founded on some well-known metre, as was necessary, for all 
Nortib Indian melodies are written to suit such; bat in 
mding «ongs giyen here, it will often be neoeosaiy to 

^ , dialieetof BihaiT^Imt itif 
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'ir^loag iqrllableB as sb^snd sometitiMisrnt l3ie!«b9KteK^4t 
insider to road thraa as ths poet voald luee 1^nl.repii 

of these songs Me of oonsidiwabie foi^gtihu For. 
inrfuince, the oyols of balhtds eonoemiag the heeoes . 

l|[udal extends over many thousand lines* and again the Seng 
^jBijS Mall, or of NShi Banijar'wa, though shoitM, st^ ^ 
ta&es 8(»ne hours to sing trough. These Icmger song^ 
however, are the property of professional ^gers. It is a 
business to ihig on^ and a treat, equivalent in Europe to 
going to the opera, to hear one. The professional nnger M 
mt sits in the dusk of an Indian cold weather, by the shnw 
fire, and is well plied with spirits as he sings his song to the 
circle of hearers sitting silently round him smoking thdr 
hubble-bubbles. 

If these longer songs can be oorapared to the opera, the 
shorter ones can be equally well likened to the drawing-room 
piece. Every stout young fellow vrith good lungs has a 
repertoire of them, out of which he sings whenevCT he 1ms 
nothing better to do, whether alone or in company. He has 
probably only one tune, to which he fits all his words ; and 
as the tune wanders about through all key% and generally 
has a cadenza of twenty m* thirty notes every second or third 
lyBable, it is difficult for the European, uneducated to native 
tastes, to catch wbat' lm sings. Ibis paucity of melodies bu 
often struck me. In the country districts^ 1 imver beard ed 
a new tune being invented. There seems to be a emtain 
etodc of tunes ready made, to which the words of evMy^e^ 
song must be fitted. Thus, every mill-song most be sung to 
the melody called */S^»dr* and such songs are classed M 
J&feSre. So certain songs sung in the month of Old^ are 
dlaseed as ghStds, becatme they are sung to the tone called 
yAdtd, and ftie dues songs sang m &e ramy seasmt' is 
oall^ bqf'H, whidh is ftih name of the sir to. wMch.th^ am 
«ong. Some castes ham melodies peouUaaC ' to them. . ' 

instance, onfy oowhetdsy(ai!iirs. or godn). mag 

* ldpiietjtawwwtorti»b^Mrdmak <Mw>toVt*»v|iito jhato fe sy^^liSB 
TagmlasttutedsienTalof mi^dSwa^. , , . , .. 
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o h aa o i m eh&ekm and Ur’kit, wbioh an vxag to ^ tanw 
oalled ehHUhar aad Whi respectively. 

Of tlm kat oblli 1 have oolleoted forty-two ia the 
Bhoj’purl duleot alone, all aong to the same mdkidy. 
They form a portion of the present oolleotion. I cannot 
ll aay that th^ poaaeaa mach literary ezo^lenoe ; on the 
ocutrary, some of them are the mereat doggerel; but they 
are valuable as being one of the few tmatworthy exponenta 
which we have of the inner thoughts and desires of the 
people. The Bir’ha is essentially K wild flower. To use the 
language of one of them, “ it is not cultivated in the field, 
nor is it borne upon the branches of the fruit-tree. It 
dwdla in the heart, and when a man’s heart overflows, he 
sings it" Contrary to what might have been expected, it 
deals much oftener with the warrior god BAma, than with 
the cowherd god Efis^a. Six of the following relate to the 
former, and only one to the latter. This iq the consequence 
of the singers’ surroundings. ShahSbad, the district in which 
they dwell, might almost be called a second Baj’putana in its 
heroic legends and songs. It is the land made holy by the 
blood of Bhag’bati the Bftj’putin, who drowned hers^ to 
save her brother from the hands of the Musalmans, and it is 
the birth-land of Alha and lludal, the heroes of MahSba. 
In later times, too, to&gh-hearted old Euar Siqgh led the 
ShfthibSd Bftj’puts against the English in the mutiny. It is 
a country of fighting-men, and as such Bama of Ayodhya 
and not EpWA of l^thurs is the god of the land. The 
Birnus also deal with other deities, e.g. with the qteoial 
inosmation of li^rgi^ which is the tutehuy deity of the 
tingw's village. At one time he invokes her presence, 
ofleting her the best thing that a cowherd can offer her— a 
river of milk ; at another he complains of the rapacity of his 
goddasn, who demands milk when his cows are flir away ; 
ritall he, he asks saroastically, milk the Banyan tree^ or 
would she prefer him to milk the wild fig ? Again, the 
singer dwdls on the iniquities of the kali- or inm-age. He 
oom^rins how men of tiie very lowest castes arMdlowed to 
become ^ns (qoite a sabTersion of orthodox flindu con- 
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senratism), and how even spirit-sellers may be seen counting 
their beads on a rosary. Many are the Bir’has which 
describe the charms which adorn and the temptations which 
beset the pretty young village maidens whose forms are 
developing from childhood into womanhood. As in India 
girls are married in their infancy, these girls are all wives, 
though their husbands have not yet taken them home. 
Hence we find girls complaining of the non-arrival of their 
husband, and a number of not very delicate jokes which the 
village elders (men and women) launch at a girl when she 
first becomes apta mro. Sometimes, too, we find the girl, 
half-pleased, half-angry, relating the attentions paid to her 
by some village swain who met her as she walked through 
the forest. Again, we have songs referring to a woman’s 
married life. She is now living in her husband’s house, and 
she hyperbolically describes the slimness of her form, as 
reminding him of the string by which he lowers his drinking 
vessel into the well. Or, perhaps, as often happens, the 
husband is away on service and sends his earnings home, 
which are not always put to legitimate uses. 

Even when away from home on service, the cowherd longs 
for his congenial occupations, and looks back to the happy 
days when he wandered free over the rich pastures on the 
Koimur Hills.^ Or he looks contemptuously at the elaborate 
preparations of wrestlers and gymnasts, and tells how the 
young Ahir would only need to tuck up his waist cloth, and 
could do just as much. There are many other kinds of 
Biribas in the present collection than those now described, 
but the above will serve to show their infinite variety, and 
how each one is a miniature picture of some phase of village 
life. 

Regarding external form, a Bir’hS consists of two pairs of 
two lines each, each pair being founded on the following 
scheme 

6+4+4-I-2, 4+4+3 instants, 
or else 6+4+4+2, 4+4+4 instants. 

The priaSIpal pasture laud of Shahabad*. They are to the south of the 
district, and are a branch of the Yindhya range. 
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In reading tltem, however, they will rarely be found to 
agree with this, unless we remember, as already noted, that 
many long syllables (ue. two instants) must be read as short 
(e.s, one instant). Sometimefi too, there are superfluous 
words which do not form part of the metre.^ In regular 
poetry such superfluous words are technically known as 

As regards the dialect of the following songs, it is tolerably 
pure Bhoj’puri, such as is exhibited in the Bhoj’puri 
grammar already referred to. There are, however, a few 
old survivals, or vulgarisms (whichever one may choose to 
call them), which may here be noted. 

The first and most important is the constant use of the geni- 
tives of pronouns in their original construction as possessive 
adjectives. The originals of these genitives were certainly 
possessive adjectives in Apabhraiii 9 a Prakrit, 6.g. tohdr * of 
you,’ which is the same as the Ap. Pr. tuhaPf is translated 
by Hemachandra as tvadiya^, and not as tam.^ That is to 
say, they were possessive adjectives, and liable to inflection 
for gender, and were not substantival genitives. These 
words, in modern Bhoj*pflri, as spoken by the educated 
classes, have now become substantival genitives, and are not 
liable to inflection for gender.^ Amongst the lower orders 
however, the old adjectival construction has survived, and 
hence we find many feminine genitive forms.^ 

Another survival is the old Prakrit Present Indicative. 
This tense has indeed survived over almost all Hindustan, 
but has in the modem tongues generally become (as in 
Bihar!) the Present Subjunctive. This was specially the 
case in Bhoj’pui|, which possesses another special Present 
Indicative formed with the sufiix Id.^ In these songs, 
however, this old tense is frequently used in its original 

^ 2, and % in line 3 of No, 4. 

* For an example, see J.A.S.B. Part i No. 1, 1386, p. 36. 

* See Hem. iv. 434. 

* They gtili, however, retain an adjeotival oblique form. See Bh. Gr. $34. 

0 The instances are mdri, 9, 4 ; 21, 4 ; 43, 18, 19. hamari^ 44, 6 ; 45, 10. 
hamariyn (Ig. f.), 9, 1. apani, 4, 3. Jikari^ 6, 3. 

< See Bh. Grammar, JOlo. dikheld see,’ dikhlla Mkhele ^thou 

seest,* dkkhM * yon see,’ MheHa * he sees,’ dekhelan * they see.’ 
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jienge of a Present Indioatire, and every^d^rrence of this 
use will be 'found noted in the Index. 

As in other Bihari dialects, the rules of number ’'and 
gender are very laxly observed* The singular is frequently 
used for the plural and tice tmL As a rule the singular 
is used in a non-honorifio or disrespectful sense, and the 
plural in an honorific or respectful sense. It should also be 
noted that the masculine is continually used for the feminine. 

The rules for the shortening of the antepenultimate YQwel 
are given at length in §36 of the General Introdiujtion'to 
the seven grammars of the Bihar dialects, and in the intro^ 
duction to the comparative dictionary of the Bihari language, 
and need not be repeated here. It may nevertheless be 
noted, that while in Bhoj’purl a long ^ S is usually short jpned 
to 'Ul in theso songs it is sometimes shortened to an older 
form ^ d} Examples are dmawd^ from dm (18, 1), instead 
of amawd,^ and dkhird instead of akhird^ from dJehir (12, 4). 

Some masculine nouns, it may also be noted, are given 
feminine long forms in a diminutive sense. The instances of 
occurrence are given in the index. An example is dehiyd 
instead of deh\cd (22, 2 ; 26, 1). 

In conclusion, I desire to record my obligations again to 
Babu Siv Nandan LSI Eiiy, Deputy Magistrate of Patina, 
to whom I am indebted for much help in the collecting and 
translating of these songs. 


I ^ ^ I 

I. 

f jrfir n ftnx % 

Wn uttiT % it 

i Begaiding the two pairs of Towels if d and a, and ^ o and ^ &, see 
Introduction (Chap. IV.), and artide a in the Bih&if Dictlonaiy. 

9 But instr. mmicijm 3S. 8. 
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826 

.1 oaU mind * Bam, as I mtgt I call to mind liia.broldmr * 
Lacbbnmaa.* As I sing, 1 call the 'whole world* to« 
nunicU ^Ab I sing, I call to mind this mother and this* 
father, who * brought me up from childhood to tiie age of 

discretion. * 

¥ 

' its final vowel lengthened metri gratia. 

first verbal noun of V^fkK * call to miud,’ used Inhtead of the coi\j. 
pdrt, 

1 Le, Lnkshmafa. 

*'«gT«Ii8 the Pers. 

* is a contracted form of which is the adjectival obi. base nf 
the pronoun % * this.’ 

^ Lit ^Who fiom a boy* made me become g^rown up.’ f^lf^ or 
ftrfif is an old form of the nom. pi. of % ‘ who.’ See Bh. Gr. 

§26. ^ is honorific Sid pi. pcrf. In Bh. tlie most usual form 

of the perfect is made by adding the word ^ * is,’ to any form of the 
preterite. or Sitfr ‘ I did,’ Swjf ^ * 1 have done’ ; Swh 

•Jou did,’ fV * you have done,’ and so on ; see Bh. Gr $ 71. It 
will be seen that this mode of forming the perfect is radically diflfeient 
from that in vogue in the Western or Hindi group of dialects. 


II. 

TT*r ^ aw WBBWT WWWWT 

wwNr'iiritw 

WWWW WT WtT 

T]ie birthi, the birth *of Ham has taken place, and the 
drdms are being beaten in Ajodhya. The proud ^ Bfiwan 
quakes and trembles, saying, my enemy ^ has been born. 

* w 

^ ^ corruption of 

" ‘ ts long form of slmost exdusirely used to 

mean * enemy/ except in the law courts, where it means * plaintifiT’ or 
* com^nant.’ 
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. III. 

WNt ^ tt»? f 

Das' rath is represented as addressing Emkegi, who procured 
' Rdm^H haniahment 

A good deed hast thou not done, O Kekai. Thou hast 
shot an arrow into my heart. Bam was the beloved of all *■ 
Ajodhya, and him hast thou made an exile in the forest. 

^ is emphatic for ?a9r\f« 


IV. 

TW 71* TW ?!• 

St tlUfv 

Tlie departure of Ram into exile. 

Baghunandan ^ calls out ^ Bam, Bam,’ as urgently as the 
cowherdesses in Gokula called for Eanh.^ From her own little 
palace^ Sita cries out, Lachhuman, whither is Bam goneP’ 

1 Ragbunandan is, of course, a synonym of Ram. The poet has, 
apparently, forgotten this. Perhaps he meant to say Bharat. 

* i,e. Kyi^pa. S|ifta| = SfTPf » according to a law of Bihari spelling 
that when anun^k is followed by the third or fourth consonant of any 
class, the two together may be represented by the nasal of the dass or 
nasal of the dass aspirated respectivdy. Thus, or WV * e limb/ ' 

or * sleep,* Of * 0 pumpkin,’ or arw 

‘ Kfi^a.’ 

* is long form of SUfftl >n»de feminine, to give 

a diminutive sense. See note on in No. 26. 
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. V. 

Tw wf*ni ^ 

xm % ?!• 

Viin 

RSm and Lachhuman both departed to the forest, and 
Sit& has accompanied ^ them. When R&m and Lachhuman ' 
felt thirsty, Sita mixed ambrosia,^ and gave it them (to 
drink). 

^ Lit ‘ Went with them on a Lorry.* or is a curious 

instance of the adoption of an English word. With tlie introduction of 
railways into India the Lorry or Trolly became a familiar sight, and 
its name has been extended to mean a railway train. Hence, 
railway companion,* and hence, again, * a companion in 

general.* 

^ Ambrosia is here a drink = nectar. 


VL 

WT 

sNrfr w fir S 

Saith Mandodari, ‘Hear, dear Rawan. You are the hero 
of La^gka. He whose dear little wife ' you have carried off^ 
dwells on the banks of the Sar’ju.’ 

' >* ^ redundant form of tirfY ‘ ^ woman,* used in a 

diminutive sense, with the genitive of the relative pronoun, also 
feminine. Cf. No. 9 and No. 45, v. 10. 
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- TIL 

gt»» TW i 

^nnn ^ biwt arN-^ncwr 

T/ie efficacy of prayer. 

The lotus plant prays to Bam and no one else, saying, ' 1 
am here alone in the pond/ ^ 

So its leayes are broken off and go to the feasting- 
chamber, while its flowers mount upon Shiv himself. 

^ Ttiib beautiful legend shows how piayers are answered by the 
ever-pitying Uam. At a feast the dishes are made of iotas leaies, and 
hence the lotus plant now gets admission to the tables of the great. Its 
dowers, too, ai*e offered to MahEdeb (^b'a), l)y being thrown upon his 
image ; and wtiat greater glory can there be than to be borne upon the 
head of the upholder of the Heavenly Ganges itself? l^i^g 

form of ( = Skr. tpsfj «a lenf.^ is 3 pres, of VWT* 

is long foim of ^ ^ hall.’ 

VIIL 

ftWTTT I 

^ ^ iiTBr « 

btI 'm 

In his heart, in his heart, mourns the silk-cotton tree,^ 
saying, *Why are my flowers redP Why are my flowers 
not offered to Durga,^ and the gods P Why does the 
gardener not string garlands of themP’ 

I This tree is noted for its glorions red blossoms. It is a stock 
slmile-bubject In Hindu poetry ; for while it is fiur to look upon, it is 
worthless, for it has no scent. long' form of ‘ a tree ’ s: 

the Hindi 

*i^=skr.tve- 
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IX 

IfiRrr ^ ^ 

wrm ^ f«i ^ 

My dear little tutelary goddess * has become hungry i* and 
she asks for milk to drink. Shall I milk the Banyan tree 
{Ficufi Indica) or the wild fig,® for" my cattle have gone a 
long way off?® 

*■ ^f*r*n is long for™ of 1® • diminutive sense. This is 

emphasized by the personal pronoun, which is the genitive, thrown into 
the form of an adjective, made feminine, and given a long form 

* is 3 pret. fern, potential passive of ‘be hungry'; as 

against which would be causaL See Bh.,Gr.§ 101. 

* I do not know the botanical name of the BardM tree. It is one of 

the fig tribe. is long form of^TTTOV.)- 

‘ The meaning of this song is well illustrated in the proverb ‘ One 
can't get milk out of a stone.’ The man from whom milk is demanded 
says, ‘ I suppose I am exjiected to milk the fig trees, for 1 have no 
other source from which to get any milk.’ 


X. 

^fiRTT ^ ^rkvT 

^ ’tt war 

‘ 0 dear little goddess, dear little goddess,’ he calls, ‘ 0 
goddess Sar’dba.^ The goddess is hovering above in the 
dry. I will give you, 0 goddess, a whole riv« of milk. 
O^y come now down firom heaven.’ ® 

^ Hiis is a corruption of a name (here) of Dutga. 
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and of irnr bos taken the Ap. Fr. term. f|{, 

and contraeted it into 1[. f|[ in Ap. Pr. was originally a loe. 

termination, but rapidly became a general termination for all obli^ne 
cases. See Essays on the Bihari Declension, J.A.S.B. p. 13, vol. 111. 
part 1, 1883. 

XL 

^r:h ^ ^ fipn 

»n TTti 

The village god cries out, *0 village, village,* but the 
village sleeps soundly (and answers not), 'I came hither 
riding on your womb, 0 village, and you do not answer my 
first call.* ^ 

^ The Dih^war is the tutelary deity of the village. There is a 
separate one to each township. He is said often to he heard calling 
out over the fields at niglit, especially when worshippers are lax in their 
attentions to him. The cre’^uon of a new township creates, of course, 
a new Dih’war, which explains the latter half of the song. 


XII. 

•s. "vS ^ ^ 

WTtWTTtTHT 

From wood to wood doth Kanhmya ^ tend the cattle, ai|d 
from house to house doth he make love. He winks ^ at 
others’ ^ wives ; but what can one expect P Is he not after 
all but an AJiir by caste P 

^ l.e. Ky4pa« The song deals with the amours of Kyitfpa. Some one 
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cdniplai^s of these, and says, ^hut what can be expected of a taere 
aliir, or cowherd?* not recog^nising his divinity. 1|% and are 
locatives^ the Ap. Pr. and See No. 10. 

* Ss Skr. tin. Pr- W- 

* is an oblique form. It is obi. of ^UPf^ * of another/ gen. 

of ^i| * another.* emphatic for 

XIII. 

One time Hari became a horse, and Brahma became the 
bridle. The moon and the sun became wheels, and some 
clever and wise man mounted him.^ ‘ 

1 I have never met this legend elsewhere, nor can any one whom I 
have asked explain it to me. This song exists, and that is all I can 
find out on the subject. 


XIV. 

«njr ii 

€hlT fW MT Wf 

I had a mind to go on s pilgrimage to Dwarika, after 
eharpening my axe. I make with it a paste-board and 
rolling-pin for the hands of Siti, and a bow and arrows for 
Bam.* 

^ This song b slmpljr nonsense. DwsrUcs (the eai^tal of Kri,?.) 
does not exist nowadays, bdag said to have been snbmerged under the 
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.XV. ‘ ‘ 

m HfT P TWl 

TTR ft fBRT ^ ^prRr ^ ’wwT 
^wrerBi^ WRTT 

What happens in the Kali Tuga, 

0 Bama, pigs drink in the holy Ganges and pollnte it, 
and Ohamars (the lowest caste, are allowed to become) pionj 
men.* O, yea, a spirit-seller counts the beads on a rosary oj 
Barn’s own hand in this Kali * age. 

1 Hindi "to pollute vessels by touching them. 

Another form of the same root is see No. 47> 1. 2. 

^ A technical term, meaning a pious and learned man devoted 

to the not ship and literatuie of Ram. 

^ iriegular long form of or as if for Ap. Pr. 

or 


XVL 

-s- ^ Wf V - ■ ■S-f :, ,S ,r 

artf 

Tihn 

Her arms are fair, are fair, and the fair one is getting her- 
self tattooed. The needle pierces her tender heart. "0 thou 
woman who art tattooing me, tattoo such a tattoo-pattern on 
me as the dyer dyes on a bordered veil.* ^ 

^ This is an obscure song. It seems to mean that the pain of tattoo- 
ing is only compaiatively slight, even if a pattern as intricate as that 
on a bordered veil is tattooed on a person. The real pain which the 
girl feels is the thorn (or needle) In her heart caused by separation 
from her lover. Compare No. 5 of an unpublished set of Bir’has In the 
Magahi dialect which are in my possession^ 
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unrt a|, ^ ^ wm. 

*lf you Mill have tattooing done on your fair body, the needle will 
prick you as it goes along. You may summon heart-doctors of all 
lands, but without your beloved, how Mill the pain depart? * 

XVII. 

a 

Ownfr 

Vnw VIW ’BFfTTTl ^Td^VI 

i^^rnmwxHhwiK 

Bats and the like ^ are accustomed ^ to (eating) flour, and 
the cat to milk. 0 ye girls, ^ be careful of your bosoms, for 
there is a wolf ^ lurking in the Bahar. 

^ IS a rhyming repetition of which is long form 

* = * accustomed to.* 

’ is fur '^Iwch is a contraction of 

redundant form of 

* ue, a gallant. The Rahari or Rahar {C^tiius Cajon) is a tall 
shrub, bearing a hind of pea. It is grown in large fields, and offers 
rare opportunities for concealment. Neatly every highway robbery in 
Bihar, and other crimes involving an unexpected attack, take place 
near a Rahar field. 


XVIIL 

vhrar Si ^ 

ftm ^ iftt 

The young mangos ^ are forming on the mango tree, my 
friend, and the wild-fig is laden with abundant * fruit {i.e. it 
is spring-time). The fair damBePs budding bosom ’ is 
devdoping on her breast, — to be the toy of her beloved. 

TOL. XVXO.— iliaw ilBlSS.] Ifi 
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^ fnClTT immature mango/ 

^ V7*^Vt^ means ^abundant* fulL’ Natives eonneet U with the 
phrase xftV Wt^IWi which means to sow with a drill-plough in 0 
field which has been preidously ploughed. This is said to give an 
abundant crop. 

» of which arhUWT is the long form, means specially the 

budding bosom of a young maiden. 

XIX. 

^*w[T ft, 

HtTT % «nrffT »rT frt 

The budding bosom is developing on the breast of the fair 
one,^ and the people of the village^ smile (as they watch 
her). ^ Will you take their price, and give me your bosom, 
for you will never be able to take care of it yourself P ' ? 

^ See No. 18. 

2 

( j^) is masculine. Here it takes a feminine long form in a 
diminutive sense. 

’ A specimen of the not very delicate jokes which villagfers bandy 
amongst each other. The last verse is literally *by you, efforts 
(^TraTTf Iff- of ^l?7) it will not be (successful)/ 


XX. 

PSt si| 'ff^ STT 
JWI 1% llXfM SIftOcft T 

In one forest wander the ants and the like,^ and ia 
another the kine. In another wanders the cowherd damfid, 
with bells fastened on each bosom.^ 

^ i^ simply a rhyming repetition of This eomparisoa 
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«f the vidt of asta, of eattle, and of a pretty gfirl Is commoa la thebe 
Mni|^ V ]n the Magriil songs (No. 8 ) already quoted, occurs the 

wpij ^ wn HTwnr itWT> ^9 ^ wnj» 

* Wherefrom has the ant issued to-day, and wherefiom the milch-cow ; 
and wherefrom issues the gardener’s daughter, who goes along the 
road veiling her face P ’ 

is loc. of T» or ‘ the nipplqjof the bosom.’ 

XXI. 

KBra^ % K^fw ^wrar 
vlfiwT «IfTt 
BWKT ^ftTBWT KKft 

From Bagh’sar ^ started the fair ^ one alone^^ having 
strung^ the whole parting of her hair ® with pearls. * Who ® 
was the gallant swain whose gaze fell upon me, so that (in 
my agitation) my pearls are falling crashing to the ground.’ 

^ Brfgh’sar (or the Tiger-pond) = vulffo Buxar, the capital of the 
Pai’gaua of Bhoj’pur, where the Bhoj’puri dialect is spoken in its 
puiest. % is a common ablative postposition in Bh. 6f. No. 10. 

* kVT^KI is l®ng form of Ifte* 

’ KT *» '"WWT or JrtlK?: is the ordinal termination, which also 
appears in ^tliiid/ etc. ; see art in 

Comp. Die. of Bib. Language. 

^ In nnd in ^n the fourth line, the final ^ is 

lengthened for the sake of metre. is long form of 

® »ifar fa the parting of a woman’s hair, uhich is covered with 
vermilion, and otherwise adorned as long as her husband is alive. 

* BPnn M nbl. form of BOHI nr Ilin adjectival form of the Inter- 

rogative Pronoun %. 

’ Bate’s Hindi Dictionary gives tiie verb as meaning <to 

totter, to stagger.’ In Blioj’puri the corresponding root means 

ratber * to fall with a crabli,’ or ^in a heap.’ 
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XXIL 

^Tif %\tm \ inf^STTH 

TOT ^rtEr«WT ^ MMft 

a?KT TOT «ni^ iptt MT ?sNre 

The east wind blows, and yawning ‘ has come upon me. 
As I stand, my poor little body^ is filled with lassitude. 
Who was the gallant swain whose gaze fell upon me*P 
Neither* my home nor the forest pleases me. 

* and are long forms of ^p|<rnC 

respectively. 

’ See note on l^f^EIT ia No. 26. 

* See No. 21. 

* is emphatic for jm * not even one.' 

, XXIII. 

TOT % ^^TOT % Irtaftn 

M 

TOTirll%fi^ 

MifiniTi: TOt'W ^ife^T 

0 friend, I sent the bee for (sugar cane) juice, and little 
juice has he brought me. With so little juice, to whom can 
I distribute any of it, for all the people of the Tillage are 
(equally) my friends ? * 

^ This song contains a double-entendre. (of which 

long^ form) » continually used to mean lover,’ as well as *a tueea^ 
So also (of which is the long form) means * love ’ as well a% 

^ juice.’ Hence the girl means that she has only enough love for one 
person. 
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XXIV. 


frt: ^ 

Bumr ’BTflror ^ ^f»raT 

I was slender, and more slender I became. I became as 
slender as a drinking yessers string.^ I gave my husband 
water to drink,* without a vessel and without a string (t\e. I 
served for such myself). 

^ This comparison of a slender maiden to the string by which a Idfa 
or drinking vessel is let down into a well, is very common in poems of 
this class ; e.g. in the set of Bir*has in the Magabi dialect already quoted 
from, the following passage occurs : 

inrfv Sir S nONt ftwrKr. 

* Whence do you come, 0 fair one ? 1 see 
you slender in form, like the String in a well.’ * (I am so slender) that 
1 can give my beloved to drink, even when he has no drinking vessel, 
and no string.’ This piece of ridiculous hyperbole is repeated in the 


present song. 

* poet, for the more usual contracted form 


XXV. 

^ KW %H\K <bXI i 

The fair one Bits as she cleans the saucepan,^ and sings 
a song (to the music she makes) on the cup.^ 

(3he sings) ‘All that my husband makes by his serrioe, so 
mnoh eat I in betel alone.* 

^ T» Is a vessel (generally made of alloy) used for cooking 

pulse or meat It is smaller than the See Bihar Peasant Life 

(London, Trabner), § 061. 
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* l.«. as she cleans ihe capi she siags to it. cii«i W#- break 
a measure ' means ‘ to sing.’ 

is a bye-form of the more common Bee Bb. Or* 

§32. means to ’staff’ or 'gorge miesdf.’ ^<11^111 ishmg 

form of The song* aliudes to the eiistom nf the males of tbct 

family going out on service and sending their earnings home, where 
they are not always put to their legitimate uses* Or it may mean that 
the husband sends so little money home that she has only enough to 
buy betel with. 


XXVL 

Itrar erai Siftt 

*1% IN'nff »rr 

As I Constantly calU ‘Beloved, beloved,^ my poor little 
body^ has turned pale. The neighbours say I have got 
consumption.^ But the village neighbours know not the 
secret^ cause, —it is that my husband has not come to take 
me to his home.^ 

^ is pres. part. 

a body,’ is masculine. Here, however, it is used as a feminine, 
and given a feminine long form, to give it a diminutive sense, * my poor 
little body.’ 

‘ I do not know what doctors would call the disease here called 
m-tn. Natives describe it to me as a wasting disease, in which 
the body turns pale. is long form of 

* = a secret (Skr. ?r^). The termination adds empliasis, 

* they have not an idea of the secret.’ It is really an emphasized fetn. 

long form, like ^ 

® Vflliiqf is long form of or This is the eeremohy 

performed when a bride becomes upta fdrot and her husband ^ a^pm 
she has been married years previously) comes to her pamtfl^^bhSe to 
take her to Ills home. Here the glii complains that she is 

ready for the ceremony, her husband does not epme ibnr her. 
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xxvn. 

^B|T ^ ’•lyfKw 5^pft?*rr 

'•nfT ftl ^ ^2% BTflif 

ifWt m ifNni% mww 

8ong of a h<»nelm.cowherd. 

The watching, the watching of my cows is no more ; no 
more is the bathing in the holy Ganges. No more is the 
evening talk ^ at the foot of the citron iig, — ^these three hath 
God taken from me. 

^ “lie getting up and sitting down.’ The phrase commonly means 
the meeting of frimds every evening for a smoke and talk. 

i 

XXVIIL 

^ifT% 

war ^rfirr ^inmiT 

They who are called ^ wrestlers apply dust to their bodies 
(helore wrestlihg), and the gymnast wields his loaded stick ^ 
(before performing). But the young cowherd ^ just tucks up 
his waistclothp by which his ribs are tightly bound up.^ 

3rd pres* potential passive^ as against which 

Is.eausaL See Bh. Gr. § 89. 

’ is e l<Mig stickp loaded at each end, which is flourished by 
gymnasts. 

* ^ranifT Is 1^9 Wnra* nf^x u strong form of 

i« long form of tight double waist- 

elolhof Cf. Bihw Feasant LlfSp § 728. ^ 

* W*, *By (dr of) which the body above the waist (^nCf[ |l|) having 

contracted heads ^ 
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■ XXIX. 

wf in^% ^ ^ 
f*n« Bnaiil ^ 

It is Teiy pleasant * to tend * the kine, if there is plenty of 
pasture.* A wife’s lap is very pleasant, as lon^^ as no 
i^hildren come. 

1 fiWi or i« the regular Bthari word for ‘good/ ‘ pleasant ^ 
the Hindi . Cf. Ramayan Ba. do. 35, ^T?f % 

wft tfr ’fN I ^ *Wft ipreft n • o lUm, y^r 

goodness is good to all, and if that is true, then good to Tal*si also/ 
with long antepenultimate, is the present Indicative, as against 
fr9|% with shortened antepenult., which is the pret. ind. See Bihari 
Grammar, Introd. § 36, 3, and Bh. Gr. § Ola, and § 61b. 

* is the act of tending cattle, as it were for 
Skr. 

* lAt. ‘ If the land is fallow,’ i.e. ‘produce* no crop.’ Cattle in India 
are always pastured on fallow or par'fi lands. The simile here is to a 
barren wife. 


XXX. 

p Tjm 

0 Bama, the she-tortoise has home ^ a he>tortoise, and fhe 
Ganges has home. a sand-bank. Little, little girls* have 
brought forth boys. May a thunderbolt fall on all these wombs. 

* All theie are perfects with i|i, see No. 1. 

^ Not necessarily young girls, bat rather, * All the p^tty yofmg 
women in the neighbourhood/ The song alludes to thbsliv i^ddemics of 
births which occasionally occur everywhere. 
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IXXI. 

ftvi ^ Bmn 

% ?ftT 

The pond is dried up, the lotus is withered,^ and the swan 
bewails his separation ^rom his beloved. Sar’ wan's* mother 
weeps, saying who will carry * my kdimr now. 

s 

and are potential pasBives. 

‘ The hero of a great many poems, principally in the Magahi and 
Bhoj’puri dialects. 

* * carry.* The WTTT is the Hindu name for the 

stick carried across the stioulder, from each end of which baskets or 
other burdens are suspended. The Grdu name for it is bakangu 


XXXIL 

wiria wr»f ^ w 

Bam-BSkha has put bangles ' on his arm, and on his neck 
an XTd'rachh. The lover has tied on a red turban, and is 
carrying off his sweetheart.* 

' or is a kind of brarele t peculiar to the Goal! caste. 

Ud’rachh is the or necklace worn by faiva mendicants (see 

BihSr Peasant Idfe, §§ 707» 781). 

* The last line is literally * he has carried WT) his sweet* 

heart S) «“d i* g«*wg<’ ^T^'<TT *> I®®? ( jV)’ 



2^ soHB BHOJ'fUBi 

xsxin. 

if Wf 3^, jr wnw 

fi*fir iV W»n ftiT, V *11^ 

O singer, how did you recognize your spiritual preceptor, 
and how your brother disciple ^ 

0 singer, how did you recognize your father, and how 
your old ^ mother P 

1 iB a compoand of fam. of ^ old, and ITT^. 
Hence tiie ij^of is shortened, as it comes before the penultimate. 

XXXIV. 

iPWT ^t*n i»i 

IHW 

Answer to the last. 

I recognized my spiritual preceptor, at tlie time of 
whispering in the ear,* and the brother disciple through 
association.* When 1 sat upon his thigh, I recognized my 
father, and, when I drank her milk, my old mother. 

I ig long form of ITHf. The allusion is to the commonica- 

tion of the tjfSIin hy the Guru to bis disciple. Every fi^wer of the 
^va religion must have a Guru or spiritual preceptor, to whom be is . 
cAeio, or disciple. The Guru communicates to each disdple a pecidiar 
charm, consisting principally of meaningless words, such as ASA, ArhA, 
etc. This is communicated in a whisper, and is never divulged, '^e 
charm is called the ehelffe twamantra, and the cerwony of eoromnidk 
cation creates the relationship of Guru and f7ASf& Seo my forthcoming 
edition of tlie YSgini Tantra in the . EiA^tAeea /ndico for forthm 
particulars. 

* i* louff ’fwn 
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SOME BEOJ'EUBl EQLS>SON«8i 



XXXT. 

Mtr iTtK Jf ^npi 

O singer, wliat^ has become of your preceptor, and what of 
yonr brother disciple P 

0 singer, what has become of your father, and what of 
your old mother P 

^ Mif is the regular Bhoj’puii form for the neuter int|rrogadve 
pronoun ‘what.’ It is used, also, in Western Msgohl, and corresponds 
to the Hindi MTf. In Eastern Magahi, and in Maithili, we first come 
upon tlie true Eastern form, ijV ; of. Baggili 

XXXVL 

WfT 51% IHTT: P HTHW 

wft %% fHTT: P 

Htr 5Nft ift-HTT 

^nsieer to the last, 

0 singer, my preceptor is dead, and so is my brother 

disciple. ^ , , , 

O singer, my father is dead, and so is my old mother. 

XXXVII. 

MPIHf * fPHT 
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sous BHOrPUBI BOIX-SONOSi. 


* Of wliat did jou male the faneral pile of yoar preceptor, 
and of what that of your brother disciple ? 

Of what did you make the faneral pile of your father, and 
of what that of your old mother P 

1 £4t. With what wood did you burn your preceptor, etc. ? 
is the obi. adj. form of the inteirog. pron. %. 


XXXVIII, 

irarPctn fiT BiTTiff 

Ansiter to the last 

Of sandal did I make the pile of my preceptor^ and of 
mimosa that of my brother disciple. 

Of mango-wood ^ did I make the pile of my father^ and of 
safiron that of my old mother* 

^ is iiwtr. of long form of iostru- 

tnental of 


XXXIX, 

lit ’^N wtIT ^ ^ 

Bst iiin» J' TWT 

How many kds is the Ganges wide, and how many kd$ is 
it long P How many kds (high) was ^;^ka, 0 RSinS, and 
what hero crossed (its walls) in^ leap P 
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XL. 

^ ’HfT wm 

OT »lt ^ F TWT 

^ ffwwi i«Tf»i «nn 

Ammr to the lasL 

The Ganges flows ten kda wide, and is as long as it is from 
beginning to end. 0 Rama, the fort of Lagk& was a 
hundred thousand kos high, and the hero Haliwant {ue, 
Hanuman) crossed (its walls) in a leap. 

XLI. 

WT ^ F Tjm 

TTft ’iff wilT 

0 Bama, the Ganges is an eater of dead bodies ; she eats 
carcases both raw and roast.^ Yet the water of the Ganges 
is ^ pure, for it flows on night and day.’ 

1 S|^BDdtra% are both emphatic of S|if^ aod inmH respectively. 
The allusion, of course, is to persons drowned in its waters, and those 
burnt on its banks. 

’ ifT in ^his line is a mere expletive. 

* This is a common argument in favour of a wandering existence ; 
especially that of a mendicant devotee. 

XLII. 

inff OiTfT Siift ffvr 
•nfflfTlT^ VTf 

IftfT flfif’ll iy, F TWT 
Bif wia iw fif 

fWTHI 



sows BEOf’FXTfil rOtX'SQUOS. 

In pram of the Sir^hd, or vmg so mibd, of tohiei ihe/ors^oitv 
are specimens. 

There is no cultivation of the Bir'hd, nor is it home lihe 
fruit u^D the branches of the tre^. 

0 Bima, the Bii^kd dwells in the heart, and when the 
heart overflows, then does a man sing it. 

This eonchides the collection of Bir'hds. 

XLIII. 

The following song purports to be by the celebrated 
Maithil poet, Bidyapati Tbakur. I would draw attention 
to it, as contradicting a theory put forward with some 
confidence in the Calentta Review by Babii Shyama Ohara^a 
Qapguli, to the effect that the songf of this poet are not 
known in the Bhoj’puri area. This song was written for 
me by a lady whose home is in Shababad, in the heart of 
Bhoj'pur. I am indebted to tbe kindness of her husband (a . 
genUeman of position in Gbvemment service) for the copy. 
It describes how a cowherdess of Brindaban (Ynndavana} 
addresses 'OdhS (Uddhava), who has come to her with a 
message from Erish’n (Eri^), who had left her and gone " 
to Mathura at the invitation of Eans (Eam 9 a). The metre 
is very irregular, probably owing to the fact that the song 
was originally written in Maithili, and transformed in the 
course of centuries intovBhoj’puri, without regard to the 
quantities of the resultant syllables. Tbe mefre seems to 
have originally been instants, four tiroes repeated ; 

but in order to get this metre now a great many long syllaUiea 
must be read as short ones. In one case, in ordn to scan, a 
whole word (XBUT in 9) roust be left Out, and this can 
be done without spoiling the sensi^ as the word is a qnftr 
expletive. Some words bear their MaithiB odgia on * 
face, e.g. sniff in verse 20, and in verse 81^ So ii| 
^l^in verse 20, which is Bhoj’puri 2 iroprov ftsiu, ronst,! 
the metre shows, originally l^ve been wbi<^,is ' 
regular Maithil! iropmet. for both genders. 








